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THE CAROLINA REGIMENT IN THE EXPEDITION AGAINST ST, AUGUSTINE, 
In 1740. 


Severe comments have repeated- 
ly been made upon the conduct of 
the Carolinians on this occasion. 
We venture to say, that a strict en- 
quiry will justify both the Colony 
and her Regiment, and show them 
to be worthy of the highest praise. 
In examining the serious charges 
against the regiment, we beg the 
reader’s indulgence, if the necessary 
tone of vindication should some- 
times seem unblended with the 
diffidence we desire to use in seek- 
ing to establish the truth. 

It is well to pass by the bitter 
controversy which followed the fail- 
ure of the expedition ; for it should 
not be supposed that the invective 
and recrimination which sprang 
from the personal feelings and in- 
terests of that time have influenced 
those who, in our day, have decided 
that the Carolinians were chiefly to 
blame for the failure. Nor should 
it be supposed that this adverse de- 
cision has originated in the thought 
that the alternative would involve 
a diminution of the military re- 
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nown of General Oglethorpe. Such 
need not be the alternative. His 
character and generous self-devo- 
tion elicit our warmest admiration ; 
and while we do not pretend to es- 
timate his generalship, we heartily 
respond to his praises as one 
“With nobler triumphs crowned 

Than ever were in camps or sieges 

found.” ' 

Who was to blame for the fail- 
ure is not the question before us. 
It is our purpose simply to exam- 
ine certain statements, and to give 
a few daies and circumstances 
which, perhaps, were either not 
known or not studied with suffi- 
cient care by those who have dis- 
paraged the conduct of the regi- 
ment from South Carolina. We 
presume it is this lack of knowl- 
edge, or this deficient care, that 
has led to the adverse decision of 
which we complain. 

Last December the Legislature 
resolved that the Governor “ be 
authorized to have the documents 
and correspondence of the officers 
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of the Palmetto Regiment, and the 
casualties of the regiment, recorded 
in a svitable book, and placed 
among the archives of the Execu- 
tive Department.” This noble reg- 
iment, at the summons of the Fed- 
eral Government, went forth to take 
part in the invasion of a foreign 
State, a little more than a century 
after the regiment under Col. Van- 
dem Dussen, at the call of Ogle- 
thorpe, left our borders for a simi- 
lar conflict with the Spaniard on 
his own soil.» The State has done 
well to preserve the proper mate- 
rials for the history of the Palmet- 
toes. She has also in her keeping 
the history of her regiment of 
1740. This was prepared by an 
unusually large Committee of the 
most intelligent gentlemen of the 
Province. The Attorney General, 
and ten prominent Representatives, 
together with three of the Council, 
constituted the Committee to whom 
the subject was referred, in July, 


1740. Their report was submitted 
in July, 1741, and, with its appen- 
dix, makes two hundred and forty- 


five closely written pages. It was 
read and debated paragraph by 
paragraph. It was amended and 
agreed to in the Commons, It 
was further submitted to Commit- 
mittees of Conference from both 
branches of the Legislature, was 
adopted by both, and finally or- 
dered to be printed. It containsa 
minute narrative of daily ovcur- 
rences based on official letters and 
orders, on affidavits, and extracts 
from journals, all of which are ap- 
pended to the narrative. If sucha 
record is not trustworthy, how shall 
we expect posterity to believe the 
story of the Palmetto Regiment, 
which the Legislature has just or- 
dered to be prepared ? 

This particular notice of the Re- 
port is given to bring it to the at- 
tention of our good neighbours in 
Georgia, who may hereafter write 
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on this subject. It justly demends 
their notice. Not without reason 
ought they to repudiate at least its 
statement of facts, and the dates 
contained in it, which depend on the 
credibility of persons whose testi- 
mony the Legislature deliberately 
sanctioned. 

It must first be shown that we 
are not fighting a man of straw. 
The charges against the regiment 
are of a serious nature—charges 
almost solidified by layer upon 
layer of repetition by successive 
writers, until it has become impor- 
tant to contend against them. No- 
ticing such books as are at hand, 
we find the history of the expedi- 
tion given by Hewat in 1779. His 
account is fair and creditable to the 
Carolina regiment. Ramsay and 
Simms give the same account. But 
McCall, in 1811, in his History of 
Georgia, seems to deviate from a 
close copying of Hewat only to in- 
troduce sentences against the Caro- 
linians, Let the reader compare 
Hewat, (Carroll's Coll. 2, p. 336, 
and McCall, p. 145.) The forces 
from Georgia and South Carolina 
were to rendezvous on the St. Johns 
river, for a sudden attack on St. 
Augustine, believed to be destitute 
of provisions for sustaining a seige. 
McCall speaks of the arrival of 
Oglethorpe at the rendezvous, but 
adds, “before the Carolina troops 
arrived at St. Johns, six Spanish 
half-galleys, with long brass nine- 
pounders, and two sloops loaded 
with provisions, had got into the 
harbour, at Augustine; this was a 
sore and unexpected stroke to the 
General’s hopes. When the Caro- 
lina troops arrived, he marched 
with his whole force,” ete. Then 
again, following Hewat, he devi- 


- ates but to say, “the tardy move- 


ments of the Carolina troops” con- 
tributed to give the enemy notice 
of Oglethorpe’s approach. 

The next historian of Georgia 
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summarily dismisses his predeces- 
sor, as borrowing “ten, twenty and 
thirty pages at a time, without the 
slightest acknowledgment.” Had 
this eloquent writer gone back to 
Hewat’s account we might have 
paid little regard to McCall's devi- 
ations, But in giving a new ac- 
count, drawn from original mate- 
rials, he has not reversed, but in a 
great measure confirmed, the ac- 
count of McCall, saying (Stevens’ 
Georgia, p. 177) Oglethorpe pur- 
posed to attack in March, but lost 
nearly two months by delays in 
raising the forces in Carolina and 
Georgia. “ Having at last got the 
army in motion, his next misfor- 
tune was the failure of Col. Vander 
Dussen to make the appointed 
junction, where he again lost seve- 
ral invaluable days of service. This 
was followed by the surprise and 
capture of Fort Moosa, in conse- 
quence of disobedience to his posi- 
tive orders (by Col, Palmer, of 
South Carolina.) But even this 
error and misfortune might have 
been retrieved, had he possessed the 
thirty-six cannon promised by Car- 
olina, instead of which he had but 
twelve,” ete. During the blockade 
“the Carolina troops were refrac- 
tory.” The historian next very 
justly repels the assertion of others, 
that the siege or blockade was at 
last raised on account of the defec- 
tion of the Colonel and regiment 
from Carolina; some ‘did, indeed, 
desert, but not more in proportion 
to their numbers than fell off from 
other corps.’ But ‘let us not ex- 
hume such a theme, long buried in 
the ivy-covered tomb of the past.’” 

We would reply in all gentle- 
ness that it does not become us to 
shrink from an investigation of our 
history ; and we should be unwil- 
ling to leavethe “ivy,” undisturbed, 
if the exhortation to do so is given 
only through charity towards us. 
Well did Pericles say of Athens 


that she was superior to her re- 
nown, and could leave her future 
fame, not to fancy and poetic praise, 
but to an uncompromising scrutiny 
of her deeds. We should endeavor 
to make these words applicable to 
ourselves, 

How far Harris’ Memorials of 
Oglethorpe supplies the author of 
the Life in Sparks’ American Biog- 
raphy, we will not take the trouble 
to determine. Dr. Harris, an inva- 
lid from Boston, spent some time 
in Savannah, and made up his vol- 
ume from materials not the most 
reliable; and Mr. Peabody made 
his account from Dr. Harris. Nei- 
ther is favourable to the Carolina 
regiment. Without adding what 
they have said on the subject, we 
think sufficient has been adduced 
to show that a vindication of the 
regiment is not uncalled for. 

Omitting what is said against the 
Colony, against the volunteer com. 
pany from Charleston, and against 
Col. Palmer, the animadversions 
against the regiment may be re- 
duced to: 1st, Delay in coming to 
the rendezvous, which occasioned 
an advantage to the enemy, and 
frustrated the plans of Oglethorpe. 
2d. Refractoriness and desertion as 
one of the causes for abandoning 
the blockade. 

There is, however, one severe 
sentence which stands alone, and 
must be considered before we 
proceed further. It professes to 
be drawn from a source that we 
have supposed in the beginning of 
this article would not be used. It 
occurs in the Life of Oglethorpe, by 
Mr. Spalding, published in 1840 by 
the Historical Society of Georgia, 
vol. 1, p. 271: “This detail (Hew- 
at’s) is a little complexioned by the 
men who lost caste in Carolina with 
their high and gallant countrymen, 
for having fled, without fighting, 
from St. Augustine; for the morn- 
ing after the attack upon Fort 
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Moosa, the entire regiment, under 
Col. Vander Dussen, fled, the Colo- 
nel leading the rout; nor did he 
arrest his flight until night over- 
took him, thirty miles from St. 
Augustine.” The only authority 
given for this, is Geo. Cadovan’s 
etter in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, for 1740. This letter we have 
carefully examined. It is so abu- 
sive as not to entitle its statements 
to belief; yet, with all its abuse, we 
do not find any such statement as 
the above contained in it. The re- 
treat therein alluded to, was that in 
which the regiment was ordered to 
leave by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and brought off some cannon they 
were told they might abandon—a 
retreat which was made nearly a 
month after the attack on Fort 


“Moosa. That attack occurred on 


the 15th of June, and on the morn- 
ing after the attack, the Carolina 
regiment were at Point Quartell, 
firing on the Spaniards who at- 
tempted to intercept those who es- 
caped from Fort Moosa, (none of 
those stationed there, we may say 
in passing, belonged to the regi- 
ment,) and Lieut. Cadovan, or Cad- 
ogan, was, himself, helping to con- 
vey them to the Carolina regiment 
for safety! On the other hand, the 
retreat from St, Augustine, which 
is alluded to in Cadogan’s letter, 
began on the 10th of July. Of this 
retreat Oglethorpe says, in a letter 
to Lieut. Gov. Bull, dated Camp in 
Florida, 19th July, 1740: “Col. 
Cook and Col. Vanderdussen got 
everything on board from Anasta- 
tia, and all the craft came in safe 
hither. After the craft were sailed, 
Col. Vanderdussen landed, by my 
orders, on Point Quartell, and 
marched from thence to St. Johns.” 
The Carolina regiment were two 


days on this march. There was 
no cause for improper haste. There 
was nothing resembling a “rout” 
during the blockade or retreat. 
Oglethorpe left with the parade of 
drums beating, and colours flying ; 
and he informs us no attempt was 
made by the enemy to follow the 
retreating forces. Whoever hasa 
copy of Ist vol. Georgia Hist. Coll., 
may therefore turn to page 271, 
and confidently strike out Mr. Spal- 
ding’s sentence as entirely erro- 
neous. 

The first general charge is the 
delay of the regiment in coming to 
the rendezvous. This charge must 
be abandoned, unless it can be 
shown what time for meeting at the 
rendezvous was appointed. This 
fact we have been unable to discov- 
er. We have sought for it in vain. 
On the contrary, we find that the 
forces from Georgia and Carolina 
were to meet at ‘St. George's, 
on the St. John’s river, as soon as 
they could be raised, equipped,.and 
marched, or carried on board the 
fleet—for some half-dozen vessels 
of the British fleet were a part, and 
a very important part, of the inva- 
ding force. A conference of mili- 
tary and naval officers was there to 
be held, and plans there adopted for 
the attack on St. Augustine. Ogle- 
thorpe arrived at the place of ren- 
dezvous on the 9th of May. On 
this day he had with him 220 men 
of his own force,* and 125 men of 
the Carolina regiment, which was 
its first detachment, sent forward 
under Lieut. Maxwell and Ensign 
Blamyer. This fact is essential, 
and we will quote the authority of 
Oglethorpe’s journal of his own 
proceedings, which he sent to Lt. 
Gov. Bull, on the 24th of May : 
“On the 9th, General Oglethorpe 





* Thomas Wright, Esq., testified on oath, that he was present at the rendezvous 
on May 9th. and that Oglethorpe’s men, including an Independent Highland Com- 


pany, were about 220. 
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passed into Florida, camped upon 
the Spanish side of the river St. 
Johns, and then sent the Indians to 
reconnoitre the country. They 
brought in a negro prisoner, which 
they had taken near fort St. Diego, 
as also letters from Augustine. 
Two sloops arrived with his stores 
and some of his regiment from 
Frederica, and four schooners with 
stores from Charlestown, and Capt. 
Lieut. Maxwell and Ensign Blam- 
yer, with a detachment of the Caro- 
linaregiment. On the 10th, in the 
morning, he marched for fort St. 
Diego,” etc. He sent forward a 
part of the regulars and Indians, 
and a part of the Carolina troops, 
under Maxwell, to the attack. This 
was the first engagement of the 
expedition. When the garrison 
capitulated to Oglethorpe, who 
soon came up with the remainder 
of his force, Lieut. Saussure (De 
Saussure?) of the Carolina regi- 
ment, with Lieut, Dunbar of the 
General’s regiment, marched in and 
took possession. Where at this 
time were the rest of Oglethorpe’s 
regiment, his regulars and Georgia 
troops? Not yet arrived. When 
did they arrive? On the 13th, to- 
gether with more of the Carolina 
regiment. If this account be true— 
and who can doubt it?—then the 
first engagement of the expedition 
(before all of Oglethorpe’s troops 
reached the rendezvous) was par- 
ticipated in by a large proportion 
of our regiment—one-fourth of all 
that were raised. 

Again, we may observe, that ifa 
particular day—say the 9th May— 
was appointed for all to meet at 
the rendezvous, then Oglethorpe 
himself failed to have his part of 
the forces ther® at the appointed 
time. But this we know, without 
doubt, that the troops were speedi- 
ly raised, furnished, and sent for- 
ward from Carolina. It may be, 
not that they were too slow in 
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reaching the reudezvous, but that 
Oglethorpe was a little too fast ; 
for he arrived there with but a part 
of his own force, and waited four 
days for the rest. 

Col. Vander Dussen, with the 
third detachment of the Carolina 
regiment, embarked at Charleston, 
in the British fleet on the 9th, and 
set sail on the 12th. The fleet, 
(over which he had no control,) 
reached the rendezvous on the 
15th, the Colonel of the regiment 
being incompany with the Commo- 
dore of the fleet. Yet the censure 
against the whole regiment is that 
they were culpably slow. Had they 
reached the St. Johns on the 9th,so 
as to join Oglethorpe in an immedi- 
ate march (without his own force ?) 
against St. Augustine, the city 
would have been surprised, or forced 
to surrender before the succour of 
the two sloops with provisions, and 
the six Spanish half-galleys reached 
the enemy’s harbour. What else 
can the censure mean? What 
else does McCall’s language mean ? 

Let us consider when those suc- 
cours reached St. Augustine. We 
again quote Oglethorpe (Letter to 
Lieut. Gov. Bull, 29th July, 1740.) 
“After I left Charleston, and before 
the troops got to the rendezvous, 
six half-galleys,” ete. He does not 
say, as McCall does, “ before the 
Carolina troops arrived at St.Jobns,” 
but that the succours reached St. 
Augustine in the interval between 
his own departure from Charleston, 
which was about the Ist of April, 
and the arrival of the troops at the 
rendezvous — the Georgians, no 
doubt, as well as the Carolinians, 
In his letter he intimates nothing 
against the regiment. 

Again, there was information 
given by the prisoner taken on the 
9th of May, that four Spanish gal- 
leys bad been manned for service 
on the St. Johns River. These we 
may reasonably suppose a part of 
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those above spoken of, as there is 
no mention of any other Spanish 
galleys. Another circumstance 
shows that the succours were sent 
for at an early date, a Spanish 
sloop was captured by Capt. War- 
ren, of the navy, before the expedi- 
tion was agreed upon, and letters 
found from the Governor of St. Au- 
gustine, who pressed for aid, in an- 
ticipation of an attack by “Ogle- 
thorpe, who in January had taken 
two small forts in the Spanish ter- 
ritory. While nothing is said io 
the Histories of Georgia against 
the delay of the fleet, (the only ad- 
equate force for intercepting sup- 
plies from Havana) the land force 
from Carolina bears the blame of 
defeating the plans of Oglethorpe, 
because they were not all at the 
rendezvous on the 9th. If we are 
right in the conception of Ogle- 
thorpe’s words, the succours reached 
the enemy before the General him- 
self reached the rendezvous. Until 
the contrary shall have been shown, 
and also what precise time, if any, 
was appointed for the rendezvous, 
we claim for the Carolina Regi- 
ment exemption from all blame for 
tardiness, and for the imagined con- 
sequences of such tardiness. 

It is idle to say Oglethorpe “pur- 
posed to attack in March.” He 
contemplated the attack five months 
before March. But the truth be- 
fore us is, that he was in Charles- 
ton, submitting his last proposals to 
South Carolina, as late as 29th 
March. They were adopted. An 
Act giving them effect passed on 
the 5th of April. The regiment 
was raised with great rapidity, and 
marched in detachments. The first 
detatchment wasin the field should- 
er to shoulder with the first de- 
tachment from Georgia. Why the 
Assembly of South Carolina did not 
before raise the regiment is anoth- 
er question, and one that can be 
well answered, We are consider- 
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ing the regiment called forth after 
the 5th of April. The govern- 
ment report states that the levies 
agreed “to be furnished towards 
the expedition were completed 
within a month from the passing of 
the Act, sooner than was expected,” 
and were “detached away from 
time to time, with all the provis- 
ions, ammunition and necessaries, 
to the General.” Is it not alto- 
gether an after thought, when his- 
torians assert that there was culpa- 
ble delay on the part of the Carolina 
Regiment? And 1s it not an after- 
thought that the General’s plans 
were thwarted, if there be truth in 
Col. Vander Dussen’s affidavit, that 
“it was agreed upon in Charleston 
between the General, the Commo- 
dore and himself, to concert the 
measures for carrying on the enter- 
prise at St. George’s, the place 
fixed on for the general rendezvous 
of the forces;” “but that he did 
not then call a council of war, nor 
at any time after, during the expe- 
dition.” 

Here let us briefly notice a very 
grave charge against the Colony. 
After mentioning the greatest ca- 
lamity Oglethorpe suffered in the 
expedition, it is said, “but even 
this error and misfortune might 
have been retrieved had he pos- 
sessed the thirty six cannon prom- 
ised by Carolina, instead of which 
he had but twelve.” To this we 
reply: the Commissary General 
deposed, that he provided and sent 
off “everything (except the men,) 
which was mentioned in the Gen- 
eral’s plan of assistance, according 
to his last proposal to this govern- 
ment, and a great number of arti- 
cles besides, which were thought 
necessary afterwards by his Hon- 
our the Lieutenant Governor ;’ 
and the latter states he sent twelve 
eighteen-pounders beyond what 
Oglethorpe asked for, “to be at 
hand in case there should be occa- 
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sion for them.” With respect to 
the men, he asked for four hundred ; 
he was voted two hundred more; 


and the Public Treasurer, Gabriel ' 


Manigault, Esq., deposed that there 
were in service about five hundred 
and twelve, besides a company of 
volunteers and their servants, forty- 
seven in all, whose transportation 
and provisions the treasury sup- 
plied. He asked for a certain time 
of service; one month longer was 
given. He asked for eight six- 
pounders and two small field pieces ; 
he was sent in addition twelve 
eighteen-pounders, and a large 
schooner was purchased for his aid, 
carrying two-nine pounders and a 
number of smaller guns, and manned 
with fifty-four men. How then did 
South Carolina fail in her prom- 
ise? Did she not perform much 
more than she promised ?* 

The second head under which 
we proposed to consider the charges 
against the regiment, is refractori- 
ness and desertion. Although Mc- 
Call says the Carolina troops “ de- 
camped in large bodies,” and im- 
plies that by doing so they conduced 
to the abandonment of the block- 
ade; and though Mr. Peabody, in 
Sparks’ Series, amplifies this, into 
“the Carolina troops, dispirited by 
ill success, took occasion to march 
awa, ;” yet the graceful denial of 
this charge in Stevens’ History of 
Georgia, renders a refutation on our 
part unnecessary. It was too un- 
founded to be repeated by any one 
who had made an investigation of 
the subject. We will only add the 
substance of the address to the 
commander of the regiment, by 
Col. Fenwicke, of the King’s Coun- 
cil: “When you were ordered to 
earry off your train and troops from 
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the island Anastatia, and to spoil 
rather than leave the artillery; 
and when Commodore Pearse had 
sailed, and left you alone on the 
island with the forces of this Prov- 
ince, you brought off all the artil- 
lery, which Gen, Oglethorpe said 
was impossible to be done, and pre- 
served everything, and completed 
your retreat without any loss. The 
Romans, for one life saved, gave 
the Corona Civica—to you, who 
have saved a regiment, this House 
tenders all it can bestow, a public 
acknowledgment of your merit. 
You have acquired more glory by 
the retreat you have made from 
the situation in which you were 
placed, than you could have gained 
even by conquest !” 

The charge of being undisci- 
plined and refractory is too general. 
It is likely that militia recruits, 
such as composed the regiment, 
which was hastily raised, were not 
as well disciplined in tactics, or in 
the spirit of mechanical obedience, 
as the regulars who formed part of 
the invading force. But the history 
of their conduct will no doubt com- 
pare favourably with that of any 
similar body of men in similar cir- 
cumstances. One specific act of 
disobedience is ascribed to a gal- 
lant Carolinian, though not one of 
the regiment. His achievements 
are full of daring and romance. 
There was no man in the army 
braver than the volunteer Colonel 
Palmer, who lost his life at the sur- 
prise of fort Moosa. An account 
here of his services and death would 
form too long an episode. From 
the story of some who survived the 
conflict at the fort, we are disposed 
to believe the massacre was the 
consequence of the folly of others, 





* The mistake of Dr. Stevens about the promises of South Carolina, must have 
been taken from Dr. Harris, who refers to the “ History of British Settlements in 
North America,” whose author took it. perhaps, from an old proposal of General 


Oglethorpe tothe Carolina Assembly, which proposal was never adopted. 
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rather than of disobedience in him. 
A bright page will be added to 
our history, by the full narration 
of the conduct of the Colony 
and her troops, in 1740, and 
again in 1742, when the Spaniards 
in retaliation invaded Georgia; 
when, contending against the disas- 
trous effects of pestilence and con- 
flagration, South Carolina in her 
sorrow and weakness could well 
have adopted the words in Herod- 
otus, “the Spring is stricken from 
our year,” and: yet with great activ- 
ity she prepared for the help of 
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Georgia, and deserves her praise, 
not her bitter censure, and will re- 
ceive it, we are sure, when there 
shall be placed within reach of 
the writers of the two States the ma- 
terials for truly estimating those 
whose virtues, noble deeds and suf- 
ferings should bid us refrain from 
disparagements, and 


“In mutual, well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way: and be no more 
opposed 
Against acquaintance, kindred and al- 
lies.” 





“The true poet is he who finds for the universal thought and feeling a becom- 


ing language. 


He appeals, with an instinct peculiar to himself, to instincts 


which are common tothe race, and endows, for the first time, with the power of 


expression, the over-burthened and struggling, but hitherto dumb emotions. 


He 


finds that voice for the heart which not only unseals its fountains, but opens the 
way to sympathies which have their fountains also.” 


** T look upon indolence as a sort of suicide ; for the man is sufficiently destroyed, 
though the appetite ofthe brute may survive.” 


“ What men want is not talent—it is purpose; in other words, not the power to 
‘ 


achieve, but the will to labour.” 


“ He whois indifferent to praise is generally dead to shame.” 
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THE ANATOMY OF WORDS, 


No. 


No department of knowledge is 
so much neglected, though few de- 
partments are so interesting, as that 
of Philology. In our own country, 
the ground has hardly been broken. 
In England, the quaint conceits of 
Horne Tooke, in the celebrated 
“ Diversions of Purley,” and the 
flood of trash in support of, or in 
opposition to this book, opened a 
new era in the annals of literature. 

Trench, in two small works 
on the “Study of Words,” and 
“English, Past and Present,” has 
made some valuable contributions 
to this subject. But the great hot 
bed of learning on this, as on al- 
most every other branch, is Ger- 
many. He would confer credit 
upon himself and good upon others, 
who would translate the works of 
J. Grimm, Bopp, Vater, &e. 

Mr. Swinton’s book has some 
interesting facts strung together, in 
what he calls * Rambles.” By the 
way, we join issue with him, in the 
very first step he makes in these 
wanderings through the woods and 
fielus of Language. He commences: 

“John Sterling records, that, 
when about nine years old, he was 
struck that the word sincere was de- 
rived from the practice of filling up 
flaws i in furniture with wax, whence 

“sine cera” came to mean pure, not 
vamped up.” 

It is possible that the author 
does not endorse the mistake,which, 
though excusable in a boy nine 
years old, would be unpardonable 
in a writer upon Philology. Ifhe 
did not mean to let the derivation 
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go forth as his own, he should have 
pointed out the error. “Sincere” 
is from “sine cera,” it is true—but 
the word takes its origin from 
“clear, liguid honey, without wax.” 
“Furniture, without wax,” is far- 
fetched, and ridiculous in the high- 
est degree. 

The author gives notice of an- 
other book, soon forthcoming, upon 
the “Unworked Mines of the En- 
glish Language.” We are glad to 
hear of it, ~and we hope that it will 
be more worthy of his scholarship 
than the one which we now have 
under review. We are forced to 
confess that these “ Rambles” are 
superficial, fanciful and unphilo- 
sophical. Nay,there is even an 
approach to what is vulgarly yclept 
“clap-trap,” in some portions of 
the book—as though the author 
had sacrificed his scholarship and 
dignity, to tickle the palates of 
those who love simply the inge- 
nious. For example, page 141 : 
“News” is matter brought from all 
quarters —N(orth), E(ast), W(est), 
S(outh)—NEWS. The author un- 
questionably knows that this is not 
the origin of the word—and this 
explanation is just :—(shall we say 
it?)—A little trick of ingenuity, 

After all, however, “ Rambles” 
are, properly enough, discursive 
and unconnected, The ‘working 


of mines” is a very different thing, 
and we shall expect a very differ- 
ent book. 

We purpose to devote a few 
short articles to a consideration of 
the’ subject of words—their moral- 
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ity, their history and their pecu- 
liar individuality.* 

As far as any knowledge of the 
innate fitness of words to express 
the ideas which they represent is 
concerned, men, generally, might 
be, just as well as not, disciples of 
the phonetic art. A word is, to 
most people, a simple sound, con- 
veying to the eye or ear a distinct 
idea, it is true-—but bearing with 
it no more reason why it was cho- 
sen for this purpose, than do the 
bellowing of bulls, the barking of 
dogs, the mewing of cats, or crow- 
ing of cocks, show why these sounds 
are made to make known certain 
emotions. 


And, yet, there is a peculiar fit- 
ness in words,—there is a reason 
why each sound was selected to 
represent its icea. This fitness and 
this reason has been, in countless 
instances, lost-—but the fact that 
they have, in a multitude of cases, 
survived the ravages of time and 
neglect, shows that, whether known 
or unknown, every word has its 
own authority for assuming the 
representation of its complimentary 
idea. 

There is, indeed, a deep and ab- 
sorbing moral interest, connected 
with the study of words, How 
greatly would the force and appro- 
priateness of many a term be in- 
creased, could we, in every instance, 
convey along with it the genuine 
stock from which it sprang. Our 
Bibles, for example, tell us, that 
« Blessed are the Merciful, for they 
shall receive mercy,’ "and we all 
pray for merey—but what is it? 

ercy is derived from “ Misericor- 
dia,” which is compounded of Mis- 
ereo, to feel pity, and Cor, the 
Heart-Mercy, then, is“tender-heart- 
edness,”—and for what would we 
sooner pray than that our sins 
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might be overlooked by 
heart ?” 

Dean Trench cites another most 
beautiful example of this. We all 
know that Tribulation is an instru- 
ment, in God’s hands, of bringing 
many a man to serious reflection, 
who could be moved in no other 
way. Our interest in the word is 
increase.| ten-fold, upon noting this 
history of its origin. The Latin 
threshing-machine was called trib- 
ulum, from tero, to rub,—possibly, 
from the Greek, r28u. The pro- 
cess by which the threshing was 
accomplished was called tribulatio. 
A very natural figure of speech ap- 
plied the name, significant of the 
separation of wheat and chaff to 
those dispensations of God’s Prov- 
idence, whereby the good and use- 
ful in our nature is separated from 
the evil and worthless. A word 
slipped from our pen, in writing the 
above sentence, replete with moral 
interest, viz: Providence. None 
but the student of Philology per- 
ceives that Providence and Pru- 
dence are really the same word. 
Providentia, Prouidentia, (U and V 
being interchangeable in Latin,) 
Prudentia, come, alike, from Pro, 
before, and Video, to see; “to 
foresee,’ —and this is, in truth, char- 
acteristic of both Providence and 
Prudence, the one being a divine, 
the other a human attribute. 

We all suffer Pain, and we all, 
to a greater or less extent, are 
made to suffer Punishment. Few 
are aware of the intimate relation- 
ship existing between these two 
words, They are, both, derived 
from the Latin, Poena,an indemnifi- 
cation, (Greek Tlowy, guit-money.) 
Now, what else is Punishment 
than an indemnification rendered 
for our misdeeds? And is not 
Pain too often the indemnification 


a “pitying 





* We have borrowed the division of our subject, only, from Trench on Words. 
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rendered to Nature for our impru- 
dence? 

The respective spheres of hus- 
band and wife, in the present icon- 
oclastic age, are in great danger of 
being mutually transposed. But 
the truth-telling words will always 
point the husband, as being the 
house-band, the band or bond by 
which the parts of the household 
are bound together, more than this 
that the wife has her department 
of duty allotted to her by the con- 
stitution of her name, which is from 
the Saxon “Wif,” akin to “Wefan,” 
to weave / 

There is no more interesting 
phase of the morality of words, 
than is shown by the changes in. 
their meaning. Words which once 
represented harmless or worthy 
ideas, have become the indices of 
hurtful or unworthy ideas, and vice 
versa: “Vilain,” for instance, from 
the Latin, “Villa,” was, at one time, 
merely a Peasant. It would be a 
dangerous experiment to call every 
Peasant, now, a “Villain.” 

On the other hand, “Worship” 
was, once, simply a title of respect. 
The terminal “ship” has the signi- 
fication of “office, position or con- 
dition” of the word to which it is 
annexed, Thus, Professorship is 
the office of Professor, Stewardship 
is the position of a Steward, and 
so Worship is the condition of 
“Worth.” This meaning of the 
word still survives in the expres- 
sion, “Your Worship.” Now, 
however, this term has become 
sublimated and etherialized to de- 
note that homage which we pay 
to our Maker. 

“Homage,” of which we have 
just made “casual use, is explained 
by the following quotation from 
Blackstone : 

“The Vassal, or Tenant, upon 
investiture, did, ‘usually, “homage” 
to his Lord; openly and humbly 
kneeling, being ungirt, uncovered, 
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and holding up his hands both to- 
gether between those of his Lord, 
who sat before him; and there 
professed that “he did become his 
man from that day forth, of life, 
limb, and earthly honour,” and 
then he received a kiss from his 
lord. Which ceremony was de- 
nominated “ Homagium,” or Man- 
hood, by the Feudists, from the 
stated form of words, “ devenio 
vester homo.” 

Mr. Swinton notes a singular in- 
stance of the altered signification 
of a word in the term “Imp,” 
which is now, to say the best of it, 
a very questionable designation by 
which to distinguish an individual 
—the word being commonly con- 
ceeded to be the peculiar property 
of the children of Satan. Shaks- 
pear uses it to mean “Son,” for 
Instance : 


“Save thy grace, King Hal, my royal 


a , 
The heavens thee guard and keep, most 
royal imp of fame.” 
And Spenser, too, speaks of the 
Muses, as being 


“Sacred imps, that on Parnasso dwell,” 


We tremble to think what would 
be the consequences to the hardy 
bumpkin, who would ask a fash- 
ionable lady, as to the health of her 
imps ? 

“Vocation” brings with it a train 
of interesting thought. “Vocation” 
is a man’s “calling.” But what is 
his “calling?” It is that trade, 
pursuit, or profession, to which his 
natural fitness and unbiassed desire 
calls him. Bearing this in mind, 
how sad a picture does the world 
around us offer to our gaze! 
Everywhere we see men with no 
“vocation.” They have had their 
“calls,” but they have turned a 
deaf ear to the summons. While 
every other portion of this vast 
mechanism of the universe is busy 
at its appointed task, they alone 
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are drones. Besides this, alas! we 
see those who have left unheeded 
their own “calls,” and answered to 
“calls” made upon others, These 
are they, who, to use a common 
expression, have “missed their vo- 
cations,”"—who are plodding wear- 


Lines. 
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ily along the dusty highway of 


Life in other men’s callings. 

So much for the Morality of 
Words. Many a good sermon 
might be preached from these sim- 
ple texts, which are daily upon our 
lips and so seldom in our hearts, 
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I may be happy, what is that to thee ? 
I may be troubled, therefore let me be! 
At least, O World! the secret is with me. 


I covet pleasure,—I will have my fill! 
Fetch me the wine cup! prithee, World! be still! 
Should I be better, did I heed thy will ? 


I seea glory beckoning me afar ; 
I see the glory, may not reach the star; 
My path, O World! it is not thine to bar. 


I would be poor; and poor, I scorn thy prate ; 
I would be rich, which, in thy tongue, is—great ; 
In either case, I choose, not thou, my fate. 


I toil, or do not toil; nor thy decree 
My tasks shall set !—I am myself, and free, 
And not,O World! what thow would’st have me be. 


a | 
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EPISTOLARY GOSSIPINGS OF TRAVEL, AND ITS REMINISCENCES. 


No. 


Bear Hovss, Dee. 185-. 
My dear Paul: 

My wife protests you have the 
soul of a philosopher, or you never 
could discourse so touchingly of 
gray hairs. In the innocent sim- 
plicity of her truthful nature, a phi- 
losopher is a mysterious, vague, in- 
definable—something; some grand 
agglomeration of sublime essences, 
manifesting itself “in the style of 
gods.” 

It is all in vain I make a push 
at their stern inflexibility of nature, 
their obstinate insensibility to the 
touching appeals of inspiration, and 
the comforting lessons of faith ; all 
in vain that I resort to the de omni 
et nullo, or plead the cunning logic 
of the fellows, always ieaving their 
followers groping in the thick fogs 
of infidelity, and the dusk of eter- 
nal mystifications. She has read 
Plato, and was not Plato a philos- 
opher? and all who talk and rea- 
son like Plato, are they not philos- 
ophers? Appreciate, my friend, 
your exaltation. 

For my part, I regard the ap- 
proach of gray hairs with no feel- 
ing of disconsolation. In the ret- 
rospect of life I behold a youth, 
past, it is true, forever, and all irre- 
claimable; while the prospect only 
discloses the uncertain, undefined 
imagery, of a mysterious future ; 
but that youth has been cheered by 
many an hour of sunshine; and 
many a sweet voice has whispered 
of enduring consolations and hopes, 
not bounded by life’s narrow hori- 
zon; its pathway, sometime un- 
even, has wound through many a 
lovely vale, and down many a gen- 





Ix. 


tle slope, to the threshold of de- 
clining years ; it confesses to many 
a folly, many an indiscretion ; nay, 
to much that calls for sincere re- 
pentance; but may it not hope, 
that somewhat of these may be re- 
deemed on the down-hill side, and 
its leg, or e’er it 
* Shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon,” 


be permitted to imprint some foot- 
marks in the path of rectitude and 
usefullness. 

Youth and age, my Paul, are 
more than 


“An after-dinner sleep 
Dreaming on both.” 


When our pows are besprinkled 
o’er with the silvery badge of hon- 
ourable eld, and our flame of life 
lacks oil, heaven preserve to us 
enough of heat, to scorch those 
who would make us “to be the 
snuff of younger spirits ;” memory 
and heart enough, to cheer and 
gladden each other, over many a 
pleasant reminiscence of long ago. 

One of these shall be the recol- 
lection of our voyage and adven- 
tures on the Danube, between Vi- 
enna and Linz. Let me refresh 
your mind, in the words in which 
I presented some of the incidents 
to the edification of my wife the 
other evening: 

“ We, that is, Paul and I, made 
our way, early one morning, to the 
dilapidated quarter of the Jeuden 
Platz, to take post for Nussdorf, 
the port of Vienna on the Danube. 
The small Austrian steamer “Jo- 
hann” was in waiting on our arri- 
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val; we were soon aboard and 
under way; and as is the wont of 
travellers on steamboats, gave our- 
selves up to the contemplation of 
the ever-varied, ever shifting scene. 

The scenery of the Danube, be- 
tween Vienna and Linz, in some 

ortions flat and tame, like the 
Rode Rhine, rises in others to a 
degree of grandeur and romantic 
beauty rarely equalled, presenting 
alternately scenes of such fearful 
wildness, views of such enchanting 
beauty, and pictures of such utter 
and oppressive loneliness, that the 
mind becomes fairly overtasked, 
and wearied with the variety of its 
impressions. Dense forests of black 
pine clothe the mountains to their 
very summits, and the sole visible 
witness of man’s presence from the 
creation, is found in the gray, 
weather-beaten shells of castles 
long ago deserted, perched here 
and there, upon apparently inac- 
cessible crags, whose hails once 
echoed, &e., &c., and whose vacant 
walls only serve to enhance the 
desolation of the scene. Solitude 
seems to reign supreme genius, and 
feel, as far as one can judge, and if 
the thing be possible, its own lone- 
liness.” 

Prudence here suggested I should 
pause: for a little space. 

“The ruins of these old feudal 
strongholds, whose history and as- 
soviations carry us back to the 
stirring legends of the Robber 
Knights, constitute a main charac- 
teristic and accessory to the beauty 
and romance of the stream. About 
half way to Linz the river becomes 
very tortuous; in one particular 
vicinity, which I recall, the steamer 
headed to all the points of the com- 
pass, within a distance of thirty 
miles; thus boxing that instrument, 
to use a nautical phrase. 

Among the variety of ruins, the 
eastle of Durrenstein is, perhaps, 
the most interesting; at least, when 
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viewed through Anglo-Saxon eyes: 
crowning a precipiteus pinnacle of 
granite, rising sheer out of the wa- 
ter, it offers nothing but a few re- 
mains of old discoloured walls, a 
battlemented tower, blackened by 
time, and portions of the donjon 
keep, to mark the prison of Coeur- 
de lion. While striving to gain a 
realizing sense of the fact of his 
imprisonment there, I almost imag- 
ined, with the aid of vivid fancy- 
ing, I heard through the stillness 
around, the echo of the faithful 
Blondel’s minstrelsy. Aggstein, ex- 
ceedingly picturesque in position, 
and in much better preservation, 
was one of the ten castellated for- 
tresses, held by the redoubtable 
robber, Hadmor of Neuring. 

‘He must have carried on an ex- 
tensive business in his line, re- 
marked my wife. 

‘Yes, and it was not without 
some involuntary feelings of con- 
cern, that we placed our hands upon 
our pockets, as we passed by his 
ancient haunts.’ 

In the midst of very grand scen- 
ery, we passed the stately Benedic- 
tine Convent of Mdélk, its long gray 
walls, crowning an eminence of two 
hundred feet above the water. It 
was here Napoleon, always with 
an eye to the commissariat, found 
a sufficiency of wine stored in the 
cellars, to supply his army for the 
space of several weeks, with the 
moderate allowance of 25,000 qts. 
per diem. Do not look incredu- 
lous, the figures are authentic. But 
what jovial souls, and free drinkers 
those honest Benedictines must 
have been. 

One of the loveliest moons that 
ever looked forth from a serene 
sky was shining upon the scene, as 
we entered the haunted vicinity of 
the Strudel and Wirbel, and the 
noble gorge, through which the 
river pours its rushing waters upon 
them. No portion of the Danube, 
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save the celebrated pass in Walla- 
chia, between Orsova and the Iron 
Gate, surpasses this in grandeur; 
nor is there any natural scene, of 
which IT am aware, more calculated 
to captivate and enchain the ap- 
preciative eye and mind, or be more 
lastingly impressed. In the descent 
of the Strudel, the waters fall in a 
rapid of three and one-half feet in 
eighty, boiling, foaming and surg- 
ing over the hidden rocks. I was 
reminded of Schiller’s noble line: 


‘Und es wallet und siedet und brausset 
und zischt.’ 


As the boatmen approach the 
whirling waters, they offer up a 
prayer, following a time-honoured 
custom, for a safe passage; and no 
sooner have they cleared the vortex 
of the Wirbel, than, in evident an- 
swer to their petitions, a little bark 
is seen putting off from a chapel on 
the shore, bearing a priest and an 
image of the Virgin; the priest 
making a direct appeal to all for a 
small fee, in consideration of their 
preservation 

‘Is it not a very pretty idea?’ 
interrupted my wife; ‘like the an- 
gel of Mercy, coming to bear away 
to heaven our grateful offerings of 
praise, for deliverance from the 
whirlpool of sin and wickedness,’ 

It was now my turn to recom- 
men: a short pause to my wife. 

‘The idea,’ I rejoined, ‘is pretty, 
and interesting enough for a super- 
stitious age and people ; but imag- 
ine a Yankee captain, after a pas- 
sage over the St. Lawrence rapids, 
ora gauntlet race of a thousand 
miles, among the impending snags 
and sawyers of the Mississippi, 
rounding to, in a fit of gratitude, to 
deposit a contribution for his safety 
and deliverance with mortal man 
in a skiff, 

‘Ah, but dear Simon, these Yan- 
kees are such a reckless, irreverent 
race, and this comes of a devotional 
spirit.’ 
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‘ Yes, Prudence, such devotion as 
always springs from ignorance,man- 
aged by the cunning craft of priestly 
avarice,’ 

‘ But, Simon,’—with considerable 
emphasis, my wife did not like to 
see her idea spoiled—tI say the 
idea is, very . 

It was plain to see she had fully 
resolved on maintaining her point, 
about the idea, so, interrupting her, 
I merely remarked, ‘at all events, 
Paul and | paid our fee without, I 
fear, fully appreciating the extent 
of the deliverance.”— 

We had among our fellow voya- 
geurs a most interesting personage ; 
none other than Maria Louisa, 
duchess of Parma. She was ac- 
companied by a suite of several la- 
dies of rank, and a half-dozen mili- 
tary officers. A square of carpet, 
stretched upon the after-deck, was 
oceupied by the party,in a sociable 
circle; we commoners, standing 
grouped around, both talking and 
inaking observations when the same 
could be done without offence. 
You know one of the penalties of 
being great, is to be stared at; and 
it is remarkable, with what equa- 
nimity and sweetness of temper 
they bear a degree of it, that would 
arouse a commoner-mortal to re- 
sentment. We regarded her with 
thatinterest that attaches to all that 
bore relation to the great hero. 
She was plain in style; in manners 
and conversation easy and uncere- 
monious; tall, and well formed in 
person, and of erect carriage; her 
hand was small, white and taper- 
ing, foot pretty and aristocratic ; 
eyes large, and light blue, express- 
ing gentleness; features regular, 
bearing a somewhat resigned ex- 
pression. 

‘And how was she dressed? 
asked Prudence, with the curiosity 
peculiar to the sex. 

‘Ah, yes. You will be glad to 
know I paid especial attention to 
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that point. She was attired ina 
gown of Antwerp blue, dotted with 
white, cut flowing, and training, 
and brought together in plaits, and 
alternate gathers, at the cincture ; 
a small gusset was stitched in be- 
hind, and fell with tabs pointed 
over the insertion ; the boddice was 
eut high in the neck, and sloped 
behind to an abbreviated coat tail; 
the sleeves, ribbed and banded, were 
in the leg of mutton style; a neat, 
plain collar, and lace cuffs clasped 
with gold bracelets, finished off the 
extremes; I remarked that her 
pocket was gored diagonally across 
the seam. On her fingers were 
several beautiful rings, on one of 
which Paul, with his eye-glass, 
could make out N. B., which stood, 
as we supposed, for Nota Bene. 

I forgot to mention, that in her 
suite were three little curly lap 
dogs, white, wooly and sore-eyed. 
No incident worthy of note occurred 
among the party, who passed the 
time in one continuous, uninter- 
rupted flow of conversation, (in 
which faculty I am inclined to think 

the Germans surpass all other na- 
tions,) until, in a moment of incon- 
sideration and forgetfullness, and 
all oblivious to the presence of maj- 
esty, one of those little animals was 
guilty of an indiscretion of a tri- 
fling nature, which gave occasion 
to an imperial scream. We had 
never heard one before; it was a 
most interesting sound; a sound 
not easy ofimitation. The circum- 
stance also caused a fluttering 
among the ladies, which was any 
thing but unrefreshing to the sim- 
plicity of our republican ideas, 
They did not flutter, Prudence, as 
you have seen ladies flutter; you 
have no true idea, I am sorry to 
say, of the nature of a real flutter ; 
imitations you have seen; for all 
ladies do flutter, or attempt it; 
with what success, we all know; 
but the flutter of the ladies in ques- 
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tion was high-born, gushing, kil- 
ling; which, when done, was fin- 
ished. 

‘I should suppose so, of course ;’ 
said P., not caring to have me 
think she could not compose a flut- 
ter with the best of them: but pri- 
vately, Potter, she was still hank- 
ering over that matter of the little 
bark, and her idea, 

An early hour, Mrs. Grunter, I 
resumed, found us courting slumber 
in various parts of the cabin; us 
men, I mean :—in point of gender, 
there was but a single exception, 
The vivacious Dutch damsel, whom 
we had met a few days before at 
Baden, protesting the superior ac- 
commodations of our cabin, and 
clothing herself in woman’s pre- 
rogative, to do whatshe would, and 
sometimes what she would’nt, or 
should’nt, decided to make her bed 
among us, and made it accordingly. 
Now, in those lands, Prudence, 
there is none of that self-abnega- 
tion on the part of gentlemen, to- 
wards the weaker sex, so commend- 
able among us, and which women 
never seem to appreciate at its 
right value; there, every man looks 
to his own rights; every man for 
himself, and the de’il take the la- 
dies, seems to be the rule. Each 
hangs tenaciously to whatever he 
secures of good; and if it had been 
for us to have violated the estab- 
lished customs, we should have 
arisen in our night-gowns at once, 
on this occasion, and offered the 
fair intruder our beds, with many 
bows. As it was, she spread her 
sheets where she could, and with a ° 
memorable self-possession, deposit- 
ed her fair form between them. 
Now, Grunter, my dear, had never 
seen such things in his own coun- 
try; but having been always an 
advocate of the utmost latitude 
and freedom of action compatible 
with propriety, he judged her ten- 
derly, reflecting that customs vary ; 
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and her act might either demon- 
strate the confident respect and 
protection of the masculines, or the 
unsuspecting purity of the femi- 
nines. However, she reposed her- 
self, as I have said, her bed contig- 
uous to Paul’s, on the left. 

So still did she lie, so deep her 
apparent repose, I had long imag- 
ined her innocent ideas wandering 
in fairy land. But who can pretend 
to surmise what thoughts, what 
schemes are obtaining, under femi- 
nine night caps? Turning her 
head upon her pillow towards Paul, 
she gave him to understand, with 
utmost nonchalance, that her bed 
was so hard she could not sleep. 
The information caused my friend, 
(who himself appeared to rest un- 
easy,) to execute a gallant revolu- 
tion in hisown. In the animated 
conversation that ensued, I have no 
doubt he did all in his power to 
mitigate the rigours of which she 
complained ; indeed, knowing his 
disinterestedness and gallantry, I 
am prepared to maintain that point. 
He was thus assiduously devoting 
himself to that end, when the small 
hours of the night drew on, and 
the welcome fingers of the “sweet 
restorer” drew the impenetrable 
curtains of oblivion before my 
drowsy senses, 

I was justentering, in my dreams, 
into an interesting argument on the 
subject of lap-dogs, with the Duch- 
ess, when, at 2 o’clock, I recog- 
nized myself sitting bolt upright in 
bed, but half awake, with a posi- 
tive, yet indistinct impression on 
my mind, of having been aroused 
by some tremendous crash, like the 
bursting of a boiler, or the breaking 
of machinery. The next moment, 
I became conscious of a grand rush 
of white garments and bare legs 
towards the door way. An instinct- 
ive impulse impeiled me forward 
with the crowd, who, at panic 
speed, were making for the deck. 
VOL. Y. 32 
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On we rushed, in the grandest con- 
fusion ; young and old, night caps 
and night shirts, pell-mell, crushing 
and elbowing each other up the 
narrow staircase. The first law of 
nature prevailed on that occasion 
over all other considerations, One 
diminutive German gentleman, in 
red night-cap, lost his equilibrium, 
and met with a capsize over an un- 
lueky bench: he lay sprawling on 
his back, with legs in air, calling 
lustily for help, as I passed over 
his prostrate body. 

‘Why, Simon!’ asked my wife, 
compassionately, ‘did you not stop 
to help him ?’ 

My dear, under ordinary circum- 
stances, should most surely have 
done so; my feelings so prompted 
me, as I stepped over him; but 
there are cases, when neighbourly 
feeling must yield to emergencies ; 
this, Mrs. Grunter, was a case of 
emergency; it was necessary to 
emerge from that cabin at all baz- 
ards; I was irresistibly impressed 
with the necessity of investigating 
the cause of that tremendous noise, 
If the Levite’s side of the road is 
ever justifiable, my dear, it is when 
one is awakened suddenly at night, 
on a steamboat, by a great crash, 
At all events, so impressed were all 
with the idea of some impending 
peril, that not a pair of trowsers, 
nor even a waistcoat, was to be 
found among us. Arrived thus on 
deck, all around was tranquil and 
serene; and the placid features of 
the man in the moon seemed in 
striking contrast with our agitated 
faces. There we stood, gazing at 
each other in mute astonishment, 
when the sudden report of a cannon 
from the bow, answered by another 
from the shore, caused a simultane- 
ous vaulting in the air, and speedi- 
ly convinced each one of the nature 
and cause of the great explosion : 
they were saluting the passage of 
imperial blood—at the same in- 
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stant, the cold night wind, which 
we had not felt in our fright, breath- 
ing a northern refrain anderneath 
our thin apparel, there might again 
have been seen a grand rushing 
and flapping of the white regiment- 
als, as, with a peal of laughter that 
roused the echoes of old Danube, 
we retreated to our beds again. 

Paul did not go up; he was 
awake when the gun fired. The 
circumstance of the stampede of 
that night will probably always be 
nuts to him. Indeed, Prudence, I 
must own thére was some magnifi- 
cent time made in that midnight 
charge up the companion way. 

That my reputation for self-pos- 
session may not suffer, there is one 
point I would touch upon, by way 
of elucidation, to wit.: though I 
did find myself running with the 
crowd, and did forget my trowsers, 
I was not badly scared ; my move- 
ment,so to speak, was, as one might 
say, an involuntary, executed in 
demi-semiquavers. 

My dear, your husband has been 
in some scenes both by land and 
sea; scenes that have stamped their 
impression ; but never, he will ven- 
ture to say, have his feelings been 
subjected to a severer shock, than 
when about to resume his bed, he 
found that bed in the amiable ap- 
propriation of a juvenescent young 
woman ! 

‘Why, Simon!’ exclaimed my 
wife. 

Excuse him, my dear, if he, even 
at this late day, betrays some little 
agitation when the subject is re- 
called. There she lay, in my very 
place, serene, tranquil, and resigned. 

* What on earth did you do?’ 

Nothing. I was already over- 
done. 

~‘ What did you say, then ?’ 

Say, child, I was dumb; found- 
ered in the organs of utterance. 
Never before had Mr. Grunter’s 
tact in emergencies been put to 
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such a test. I stood, contemplat- 
ing: I contemplated her profound 
repose; I contemplated varied 
plans of operations; I a-hem’d, but 
she heeded not; I a-haw’d, but she 
did not wake. I thought of many 
things: I thought the affairs of S. 
Grunter had,in the course of events, 
probably reached acrisis; I thought 
of addressing her; of saying, dear 
young lady, you have gotten into 
the wrong bed; I thought of my 
trowsers beneath her pillow, and of 
the wallet within them; I thought 
of sharing the-—— 

‘Why, husband, broke in my 
wife ; ‘how could , 

That is, sharing the—rewards— 
that flow inwardly, you perceive, 
from kindly deeds, with the good 
Samaritan, and abandoning my bed 
to her. At last, feeling something 
must be done, that, at all events, 
my pocket book must be recovered, 
resources came with the exigency 
of the case. With gentle hand, I 
pulled away at the border of her 
cap, at the same time skilfully ab- 
stracting my pants from their envi- 
able place. When, stretching my- 
self upon two stools, I filled u 
the otherwise uncomfortable hiatus 
with speculative meditations on the 
mutability of mundane matters, and 
so passed the time till morning.” 

My dear Paul Potter, such are 
some of the incidents and accidents 
of our twenty-two hours excursion 
up the Danube to Linz. Maria 
Louise and suite, including the 
three wooly dogs, set off in a driz- 
zling Dutch rain, in a coach and 
five, to the booming of cannon; 
they were great and could afford it. 
We contented ourselves with a re- 
connaissance of the typography and 
peculiar defences of the place, and 
a sight of the Dreifaltigkeitssdule, 


whose chief peculiarity consists in 
itsname. And now, if [ have given 
a faithful narrative, if I have re- 
called one remembrance passing 
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away ; if there is any disinterested 
sympathy remaining in your nature, 
relieve me! O! Paul Potter! Oh! 
tell me, if you connived at that 
young woman’s inhabiting my bed! 
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—and your memory shall be em- 
balmed with Egyptian fondness, in 
the grateful recollections of 
Your friend, 
Simon Grunter. 


NUMBER X. 


Maewo.ia Canty, Dec. 185-. 
My dear Simon: 

{ have laughed heartily over 
your story of the Danube, in which 
I was but a minor actor; and it 
has cured my wife of an attack of 
the blues, consequent on the sudden 
and unexpected demise of six splen 
did gobblers, members of my poul- 
try family. I confess myself to a 
grief, which returns each day afresh, 
when I behold the dish which 
would have been in succession the 
platform of their triumphs, or han- 
dle the knife, the well sharpened 
blade of which was to spread that 
platform with the juicy fragments 
of the lamented dead. 

As you have made us merry over 
the picture of your adventures with 
a fair fellow-traveller, I will try to 
amuse you with the incidents of a 
passage in my life, in which I, too, 
was a sufferer under female influ- 
ence. 

You were not the companion of 
my rambles in Switzerland, and we 
have often regretted it. Those 
rambles extended through six weeks 
in September and October, 184-, 
and were, perhaps, the most inde- 
pendent pared of my life. I car- 
ried no baggage, all my personal 
gear being contained in a small 
carpet bag ; and I felt utterly irres- 
ponsible to every one and every 
thing, except the ‘vagrant act. A 
trunk, it must be confessed, while 


it is an incumbrance, is a bond to 
society ; and a man without one, 
especially a young man, is quite 
ready for any fun, or even deviltry, 
that may turn up. Without a 
trunk, you are always an object of 
greater scrutiny to police officers, 
and I came near being arrested in 
Geneva, on suspicion of being the 
man who had just forged a draft 
for a million of francs, The rascal’s 
name was actually Potter, (I se- 
cretly congratulated myself that 
the fellow drove so large a trade, 
your picayune scoundrels are very 
contemptible;) and had the prefix 
been Paul, I should, doubtless, have 
kicked my heels for a time, per- 
haps in the Castle of Chillon, with 
the waters of Lake Leman gurg- 
ling poetically overhead, Luckily, 
his ancestors had the prescience to 
call him John, so that here was, to 
begin with, a variation between my 
penpert and the description in the 
rands of the police. Then he was 
five feet ten inches, while I stood 
only five feet seven and three-quar- 
ter inches in my stocking feet; and 
you may be assured, Simon, I omit- 
ted to “draw myself up” on that oc- 
casion. To complete the discrep- 
ancy, his nose was retroussé, while 
mine, (thanks to a fence rail which 
early broke it) was decidedly hump- 
ed—aquiline, if you chose to be 
classic; but I would have piled Pe- 
lion on to my Ossa at that moment, 
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and could have seen Mont Blanc 
come and settle there without an 
effort to dispute his “claim.” 

During this vagrant interlude, I 
fell in and journeyed with a Rus- 
sian family, as I have heretofore 
told you ; but though I have hinted 
at the main features of my connex- 
ion with them, and the name of 
Katrina has sometimes escaped me, 
you are not in possession of the full 
history of that period, as I shall 
now proceed to sketch it to you. 
A circumstance which has recently 
come to light has somewhat as- 
suaged the sense of self-condemna- 
tion with which I have sometimes 
reverted to the epoch in question. 
That circumstance will make a fit 
conclusion to the story of my trav- 
els. 

Let me start fair from Milan. 
After steaming up Lake Como to 
Colico, I landed on returning at 
Menaggio. Hence I walked across 


by beautiful pastures and ripening 


vineyards, to Porlazzo, a Jittle vil- 
lage surrounded by superb scenery, 
on Lake Lugano, where I had sup- 
per, a good bed, and for breakfast 
a beefsteak. I came near having 
to eat my steak without mustard, 
because I persisted in asking for 
“ moutarde,” whereas, had I stuck 
to that vernacular you so laud, and 
asked for plain mustard, the desired 
“ mostarda” would have been forth- 
coming in a twinkling, 

I will not stopto dilate upon the 
are of the scenery here, where 
the mountains in the gathering 
twilight seemed to overhang the 
water. Hence I rowed over the 
clear bosom of the lake to Lugano, 
the boldest views encompassing me. 
It was, doubtless, the fresh morn- 
ing air that made me sneeze hear- 
tily as we glided along ; but was it 
the custom of the country, or a de- 
sire to increase thereby the buona 
mana, that made both the boatmen 
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reply “felice” to my sternutation ? 

At Lugano, whilst awaiting the 
arrival of the diligence, I walked, 
without a guide, to the top of San 
Salvatore, which is 2860 feet high, 
and has a fine panoramic view of 
the Italian Alps. Wordsworth 
says of it: “The ascent is toilsome, 
but the traveller who performs it 
will be amply rewarded. Splendid 
fertility, fich woods, and dazzling 
water, seclusion and confinement of 
view, contrasted with sealike ex- 
tent of plain fading into the sky— 
and this again, in an opposite di- 
rection, with an horizon of the 
loftiest and boldest Alps—unite in 
composing a prospect more diver- 
sified by magnificence, beauty and 
sublimity, than perhaps any other 
point in Europe of so inconsidera- 
ble an elevation commands.”— 
[Wordsworth must have designed 
that sentence to imitate the condi- 
tion of short windedness one feels 
at the top of the ascent.] 

Hence to Bellinzona by vetturi- 
no, and had an Italian for a fellow- 
passenger, who, learning that I was 
an American, desired to know 
whether the offspring of white and 
black parents were usually as light 
coloured as I was! A Yankee in- 
quirer would, I suppose, have asked 
me bluntly, whether it was my fa- 
ther or mother who was ebony. 

At Bellinzona, not far from Lake 
Maggiore, I took the diligence to 
cross the St. Gothard. It was after 
midnight, and, as the passengers 
took their places, I could only dis- 
cover that there were ladies among 
them, and, as I judged from the 
voice, at least one young lady. The 
morning light found us approach- 
ing the magnificent defile of the 
Dazio Grande, where the Ticino 
wends its way through the Monte 
Piottino. The sun, which shone 
in through the glass and awoke 
me, rested on the features, still 
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fixed in the calm of sleep, of—of— 
let me out with it at once—of my 
destiuy, the fair Katrina. Fancy 
a lily, swaying in the morning air, 
and nodding its head to the breeze, 
and you will have some faint no- 
tion of Katrina yielding her grace- 
ful form to the undulations of the 
vehicle, and bobbing her lovely 
face, over which a truant ringlet 
strayed, to its joltings. One plump 
little hand, encased in dove-coloured 
gloves, (there was one bright yel- 
ow spot on it—how the trifling 
circumstance starts up before me— 
where, doubtless, a drop of vinegar 
from her yesterday’s pickle had 
fallen on it,) rested, loosely, in the 
leathern strap at her side; while 
the other, from which the glove 
had parted, reposed its delicacy on 
her lap, whenever the uneasy mo- 
tion of the lumbering vehicle per- 
mitted it to be quiet. I vowed I 


would kiss that pretty hand some 
time soon, for my route was op- 


tional, and I could, if I chose, fol- 
low wherever the handled. There 
was no “air-drawn dagger” in it, to 
give fearful potency to its spell; 
but a bewitching, rosy plumpness 
illumined it, more magnetic than 
all the brilliancy of the aurora bo- 
realis. A pair of saucy lips, just 
parted, showed that the unconscious 
sleeper had a set of fine teeth, 
which had only to be putin motion 
to do execution on swain or sweet- 
meats. In the opposite corner, 
mamma was bestowed; at least, I 
judged of the relationship from the 
resemblance—a resemblance, yet a 
contrast. She was fat, while Kat- 
rina was slender. Katrina’s com- 
plexion, though blooming, was 
delicate, while in mamma’s face 
the rose predominated to a surpri- 
sing, though healthy extent. Yet 
she was, doubtless, so I said to my- 
self, “the heaven out of which the 
tremulous star was born.” (Thank 
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you, Longfellow, I owe you one for 
that comparison.) 

Here the magnificent scenery 
through which we were passing, 
for a while diverted my thoughts, 
and interrupted my observations of 
my vis-a-vis. Crossing thrice the 
foaming current of the Ticino, the 
road was carried by arches and 
bridges along the steep face of the 
cliff, far above the bed of the water. 
A few miles farther the road thread- 
ed the Val Leventina, and after- 
wards the Val Stelvedro, once 
guarded by towers, the foundations 
of which are more than eleven cen- 
turies old. Here, in 1799, six hun- 
dred Frenchmen (always splendid 
fellows at a fight) kept at bay three 
thousand grenadiers under Suwar- 
row, and afterwards made good 
their retreat. Next we came to 
Airolo, where the inhabitants have 
their airy dreams nearly four thou- 
sand feet above the level of the 
sea. A rock near the summit of 
the pass bears the characters, “Su- 
warrow, victor,” in large letters, to 
record his success thus far up. It 
was near this point that this old 
heathen, foiled by the fire of the 
French riflemen, posted behind 
rocks and trees, caused a grave to 
be dug—the old hypocrite—and 
lying down in it, declared his res- 
olution to be buried on the spot 
where “his children,” a precious 
brood, had been repulsed. 

We had passed the Hospice at 
the top, near seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea; Ander- 
matt, a village nestled deep in a 
valley, and protected from the 
thundering avalanches by a scanty 
growth of forest on the mountain 
side above it; the Devil’s Bridge, 
under which runs the Reuss, roar- 
ing and fretting, which was once 
bridged by the spears and sashes 
of Suwarrow’s Cossacks; and we 
were approaching Wesen with the 
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Teufelstein (Devilstone) in sight, 
when an incident occurred, which, 
by bringing me prominently before 
the public, made me at once an ac- 
quaintance, and soon an intimate, 
with my neighbours. 

An unusual acceleration of the 
motion of the hitherto sedate vehi- 
cle made me look out, and I saw 
that there was something wrong 
somewhere—the horses going faster 
and faster down a somewhat rapid 
descent, and the lines dangling 
from the footboard. A glance suf- 
ficed to show that Jehu was proba- 
bly drunk, certainly asleep. The 
violent jolts of the vehicle had by 
this time alarmed the occupants, 
and a scream or two from mamma, 
rose into a general chorus, in which 
“the cry of females shrill” predomi- 
nated. Something had to be done, 
you will agree, and that something 
quickly, when I tell you that we 
were approaching a turn in the 
road, round a ledge of rock, down 


whose sheer descent we might very 
possibly be tumbling in a few sec- 


onds. To scramble through the 
door, and along the edge of the 
carriage to the driver’s seat, was 
easily done; to tuck hiin into the 
boot, choking him by the way, was 
not a necessary, but a very satis- 
factory performance ; to gather up 
the lines, and get the horses under 
command, was but an instinct ; but 
to check a heavily loaded diligence, 
and a team of lumbering, ill har- 
nessed horses, so as to make thei 
turn a sharp corner on a road, not 
very wide, and just now as steep as 
a house-roof, (so it appeared to me) 
without going over the edge of the 
dark looking gulf, whose bottom I 
could not see, required both strength 
and skill, The horses were now 
(sorely against their will, I think,) 
at full gallop, and the turn not fifty 
yards off, so I let them go, and gave 
myself up to a survey of the ground, 
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the accidents of which gave me con- 
fidence that if the diligence did not 
upset from its vélocity we should 
come out all right. I shifted my 
seat, however, instinctively, from 
the precipice, and recollecting that 
mamma occupied the same side 
within, my spirits rose. Round flew 
the leader—for it was a spike team, 
with a powerful gray on the lead— 
and the heads of the wheel horses 
hung over the precipice; but the 
stout gray did his work beautifully, 
and he ded well into the bank, 
while his eyes started, and his nos- 
trils expanded with the sudden 
fright. The right wheel just grazed 
the edge of the rock, from which 
the splinters rattled down its face, 
and I am sure, Simon, that the left 
wheels rose six inches off the 
ground. Be sure I leaned well in- 
wards, and blessed that fat mamma 
inside, whose avoirdupois turned 
the scale in our favour. A level 
space soon enabled me to bring the 
diligence to a halt, and I descended 
from the box a hero. 

How Katrina’s soft blue eyes 
drooped as she spoke her grateful 
acknowledgments of my services. 
These, of course, I treated with 
nonchalance; but I give you my 
word, Simon, I did not feel the 
rein cut my left hand to the bone, 
as I brought the leader round ; nor 
do I recollect, though I must have 
heard, the cries of the unfortunate 
driver, whose head had got under 
my foot, and afforded a point d’ap- 
pui for it. Mamma’s fat hands, 
still trembling with fright, stanched 
the blood and bound up the wound 
on my hand with Katrina’s kerch- 
ief, (I have it yet, Simon, heighho!) 
that charming girl standing by, 
fo and sympathising. Papa, a 

earty, middle-aged German, re- 
visiting the scenes of his youth, 
clapped me on the back with a 
“Donnerwetter! but that was a 
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close shave,—and when we get 
down to Altdorf we’el crack a bot- 
tle of real Johannisberger to your 
good health and spunk, young 
friend. Saprement !—and you must 
come to Riga, and see me and Kat- 
rina, mus’nt he, Katty? Poor little 
thing, you are almost dead with 
being scared. Cheer up, mine 
vrouw ! and let’sgetat that basket, 
and sit down here to eat, while that 
drunken lout of a driver is getting 
himself sobered, and the horses 
are blowing.” Papa was a sound, 
sensible fellow, who always said 
good things, and I never made a 
better lunch in my life. But poor 
little Katrina’s appetite had been 
spoiled. Not so mamma’s, who 
grew calmer in proportion as the 
cold chicken pie grew less. 

After this little adventure, our 
acquaintance progressed rapidly, 
and I was looked on as one of the 
party, and consulted in all the trav- 
elling and sojournirg arrangements. 
I will not stop to tell you how 
swiftly time passed in this new and 
agreeable companionship, amid the 
exciting scenery of Switzerland. 
Katrina was now by sympathy and 
parity of years my constant com- 
panion in the little side excursions 
to be made from the immediate line 
of travel. At the foot of the St. 
Gothard, we stopped for a couple 
of hours in the village of Altdorf, 
illustrated by the virtues of Tell 
and the vices of Gessler, (if vice 
can illustrate.) A short time be- 
fore we entered the village we had 
crossed the stream in the vale of 
Schachen, where, it is said, the 
hero lost his life, in attempting to 
rescue a child during an inunda- 
tion. I told Katrina as we strolled 
to the spot—marked by a fountain, 
with statues of the good archer and 
his son, where the apple was shot 
from the boy’s head—of the skill of 
our Kentuckians with the rifle; and 
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the boy who brought a squirrel 
from a very high tree, yet cried in 
fear of being “licked by his daddy,” 
beeause he had not hit the little 
animal in the head. 

By the side of her mule I walked 
up the Rigi, and made grave geo- 
logical surmises on the nagle flue, 
squeezed out of the mountain’s 
side, and witty remarks on the pa- 
tient animal that bore her along so 
safely tothe Culm. The mists that 
perversely enveloped the view at 
sunrise next morning, found us 
shivering over the superb expanse 
that spread far away beneath us, 
blending water, village, and fertile 
plain. But our equanimity was un- 
ruffled, depending as it did on causes 
beyond the disturbing influences of 
earth, air or water, and the cool 
morning air served but as a pretext 
to adjust her shaw! more carefully 
to her rounded figure, Dangerous 
companionship, you will say, Simon, 
and so thought I, but too tempting 
to be thrust aside. 

As we ambled down the mount- 
ain side, with pretty cascades pat- 
tering around us,1 surprised her 
with a recitation of “Excelsior,” 
which she had never heard, and 
then told her of our lover-poet, 
whose picture of Interlachen, where 
we proposed going, we should have 
an opportunity of verifying. I 
would sit at her feet and read Hy- 
perion to her there, and dream my- 
self to be the love-stricken hero. 
Never did Eclipse make better 
time than I was making, though I 
was running as I thought, poor, 
blind, not to say vain mortal, over 
the course alone. Together, we 
mourned over the fate of Goldau, 
buried deep beneath a mountain 
slide, forty years before; and we 
mingled our sighs over the memory 
of the happy hearths the mountain 
had overwhelmed. “The grass 
grows green over the places that 


made her laugh over an anecdote of once knew them,” says Katrina, 
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pensively, ‘‘and the flowers are 
their tombstones.” Poetical girl! 
How I longed to—no matter now. 
Gray hairs, Simon, have sobered 
my feelings, and are the tombstones 
of buried years, (to apply Kate’s 
metaphor) and it is as difficult to 
appreciate fully the emotions of 
youth, as it is to impress ona dream 
the reality of waking life. 

It seems like dream-life now to 
think how we walked in that golden 
time, “by the margin of fair Zu- 
rich’s waters,”—how we crossed the 
Rhine at Schaffhaussen—how we 
lingered over the pleasures of In- 
terlachen, and looked up to the 
sheet of spray, like a falling snow- 
cloud, that floats, rather than falls, 
over the precipice of the Staub- 
bach. 

As the party could not possibly 
make the passage of the Wengern 
Alps, and the Great Scheideck, I 
yielded reluctantly to the call of 
ambition, and as they made the 
more quiet tour to Meyringen by 
the carriage road, I stoutly breasted 
the mountain with my guide, turn- 
ing back as I mounted, to see the 
white cataract I had just stood be- 
neath dwindle to a thread and wa- 
ving in the distance. Two daysI 
walked onward, stopping at one 
time to place my foot on the glac- 
ier at Grindelwald, while I lunched 
on the green grass at its verge— 
again to sit down under the shadow 
of the Jungfrau or the Eigher, to 
listen to the silence which was only 
broken by the faint noise of the 
distant avalanche, like the thunder 
of far off artillery ; anon to dine at 
a chalet on chamois just slain, 
while the hunter-landlord told the 
story of his last adventure, and de- 
scribed the fall of his comrade the 
week before, from the fearful crag, 
whither his daring had prompted 
him to follow the fleet though timid 
quarry. No eye save that of the 
eagle would ever see his grave, and 
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the spirits of the mountain sang his 
lullaby. 

How fascinating is the grand sol- 
itude of these mountains, and how 
exhilerating their summer air.— 
We had “parted half broken heart- 
ed,” at the Staubbach, at 8 P. M., 
aud at 7 o’clock I was at Grindel- 
wald, fourteen miles over the moun- 
tains, sustained by the bracing air 
of these heights. The next day I 
loitered along over the Great Schei- 
deck, deviating in the descent to 
look at the blue glacier of Rosen- 
lani, where it stretches over the 
fails of the Weisbach. 

At Meyringen the fair Katrina 
awaited me, and listened to the 
story of my mountain walk, while 
she wished, like Desdemona, that 
heaven had made her a man, that 
she might have shared my journey 
and my pleasures, (she would have 
tasted some Kirschwasser then, Si- 
mon, that made the tears come into 
my eyes; the limpid “ mountain 
dew” at Loch Katrine was a trifle 
toit.) Reunited, we visited Berne, 
and sallying out from our quarters 
at the Falcon, (which I remember 
chiefly for its unblushing device, 
viz: a falcon devouring a lamb, 
emblematic, no doubt, of the rela- 
tion of landlord and traveller) we 
saw Bruin, the pet and patron of 
the canton, at his public quarters, 
and beheld his effigy paraded by 
the town clock, on the zeitglochen- 
thurm, (pronounce that if you can) 
Murray thus describes the wonders 
of this mechanism: “A minute 
before the hour strikes, first a wood- 
en cock appears, crows thrice, and 
flaps his wings ; and, while & pup- 
pet strikes the hours én a bell, a 
procession of bears issues out, and 
passes in front of a figure on a 
throne, who marks the hours by 
gaping and lowering her sceptre.” 
From the terrace above the Aar, 
known as the Platform, we paused 
long to look at the glorious pano- 
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rama of the Bernese Alps, where 
pinnacle after pinnacle, the Eigher, 
the Moench, the Schreckhorn, the 
Finster Aarhorn, the Jungfrau, 
reached and mingled with the 
clouds, Alas! the thoughts that 
struggled in the bosom of your 
friend, as he looked forth at that 
never-to-be-forgotten scenery, with 
his fair companion by his side, are 
as irreclaimable as the lost remains 
of that poor chamois hunter, whose 
grave was amid its measureless 
depths. 

But I am stretching my person- 
alities beyond the bounds of an 
epistle, and perhaps beyond those 
of your patience, and so I will try 
to hasten to the conclusion. From 
Berne we shaped our course for 
Geneva, passing through Fribourg, 
where I heard the grandest music 
I ever dreamed of—from its splen- 
did organ of near eight thousand 
pipes. At Bulle we tasted its chief 
staple, Gruyére cheese; and cross- 
ing the Vevayse, descended the ro- 
mantic heights above Vevay.— 
Hence we visited the renowned 
castle of Chillon, and stood in the 
dungeon of Bonnivard, the dreari- 
ness of all of which little corres- 
ponded to our expectation. The 
castle was unaccountably near the 
shore, and, spite of our imagina- 
tion, the dungeon looked habita- 
ble, and the water not at all threat- 
ening. Those performances on the 
part of Chillon were hardly accord- 
ing to contract, you will allow, 
Simon. 

“Coming events cast their shad- 
ows before,” was in my mind, as I 
stood on the little draw which 
connects the castle with the shore, 
and looking down into the water, 
thought I saw the sorrow of com- 
ing separation settling in thought- 
fullness on the fair brow of Kat- 
rina; for Geneva was to be the 
limit of our companionship. Their 
route lay towards Paris, whilst my 
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“mission” was to follow in the foot- 
steps of Napoleon, and penetrate 
to the fertile plains of Lombardy, 
She said there was a little lake by 
her father’s house near Riga, and a 
little bridge spanned it, and the 
water beneath us reminded her of 
it. I vowed in the inmost recesses 
of my heart, that our two faces 
should be mirrored in those same 
waters of which she spoke, even as 
they were now looking up at us 
from the classic wavelets that rip- 
pled below. An interesting téte-a- 
téte was impending, but the morn- 
ing sun was growing warm, and 
mamma was impatient to return. 

What memories crowd upon me 
as I write thy name, historic Gen- 
eva! Theblue waters of the swift 
Rhone, and the magnificent wash- 
ing house, dispensing soap-suds 
into them. Diodati, a white speck 
across the water amid green foliage 
—my morning walk to Ferney— 
an opera, some steep streets, watch- 
es, jewelry, huge dinners at the 
hotel des Bergues, Calvin, the Re- 
formation, the cime of Mont Blanc, 
all mingle together in a confused, 
yet not unpleasant whirl; and 
amidst all, giving unity to the pic- 
ture, and harmonizing the distract- 
ed mass, floats a figure in lilac, a 
straw bonnet and cashmere shawl. 
Dear Katty! heighho! It is ten 
years ago, Simon. 

You see, amigo mio, I dally with 
the- denowement, and, perhaps, 
trifle with your good nature. But 
I cannot a second time easily sever 
the graceful tie that binds me to 
that airy figure. Another para- 
graph, and it may be gone, never 
to return, forever! Ah! Simon, 
have mercy on my dream, 

At last the eventful evening 
came, one of a month of such, save 


that it was to have no successor. — 


I was to leave by daylight in the 
morning to visit Mont Blanc, whos< 
summit was as high up as my heart 
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was lowdown. I cannot now re- 
call all the doings of that eventful 
evening, nor would it be profitable. 
I think we went en famille to the 
theatre, and had an ice afterwards, 
and, if I remember rightly, Katri- 
na’s voice was ineffably sweet as 
we lingered in the moonlight on 
the bridge. As mamma and papa 
strolled on, there may have been a 
slight derangement of the shawl, in 
adjusting which there was proba- 
bly a displacement of the bonnet, 
caused by the rim of my beaver, 
which had’ no business so near, 
(but I had gotten above the hand, 
Simon) and so on. 

We arrive at last at the hotel 
Bergues, ascend its steps, and are at 
the door which is to shut her from 
my sight. Mamma says I must 
come in, and papa says “schnapps,” 
always a delicate attention. The 
schnapps are taken, and 11 strikes. 
The ‘erisis has come. Mamma 
shakes me cordially by the hand, 
and I must be swre to be at Riga 
by the middle of June next. Of 
course I shall—the delusion miti- 
gates the pain of parting. There 
is a younger sister, whom I kiss 
affectionately. Papa says “Sapre- 
ment! I want you just to ride 
‘Hans,’ (his favourite horse.) Don- 
nerwetter ! if you only handle him 
as you lid that grey, nogirlin Riga 
can stand you.” The old fellow’s 
eyes are moist as he speaks so 
cheerily. Katrina is the last to 
say farewell, and is standing at the 
head of the stairs, as she gives me 
her plump little hand. The colour 
palpitates in her cheeks, as our 
eyes meet, for the last time—and 
she is gone. Mamma and papa 
cover her retreat with renewed 
“lebe-wohl.” Two heavy hearts, 
(flatter yourself, vain Paul that you 
are,) sink to sleep that nightin the 
hotel des Bergues. 

Did I dream it? I see a figure, 
wondrously like that of Paul, steal- 
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ing softly along the corridor in the 
early twilight, and stopping at a 
door, which opens without knock- 
ing. A delicate hand appears 
through it, which Paul eagerly 
seizes, and, on his knees, covers 
with kisses. Perhaps the door is 
opened a little wider, and Paul ri- 
ses from his knees, and . But 
the door is closed again, with some- 
thing like a sob, and Paul, his face 
covered with his hands, turns to 
confront alone, as he feels, a world 
from which sun and stars, and all 
that give light and beauty to it, 
have just been obliterated, 

At! Paul! Paul! I saw you 
next day, with a smiling face, eata 
hearty dinner, and drink a bottle 
of Chablis, at the “Couronne” at 
Chamouni; and, with unparalelled 
wickedness, I know you told the 
little Swiss chambermaid, who 
came to the piazza where you 
were lazily smoking your cigar af- 
ter dinner, that she was “* ravis- 
sante.” This within thirty-six hours 
after you had lost all you held 
dear! Will you dare again to say 
“frailty,thy name is woman?” But 
let me do him the grace to say, 
that at night, before he blew out 
his light, or said his prayers, he 
opened a little volume, and, as I 
looked over his shoulder, kissed a 
tiny, auburn ringlet, and sighed 
very heavily, and muttered some- 
thing which sounded like “dear 
Katty,” and snored in five minutes 


after ! 
x * kK Ke K k * ® e * 





As you know, I never went to 
Riga. I came home, and the Mex- 
ican war having broken out, I had 
enough to occupy all my thoughts 
for two years to come; and what 
with Mexicans, yellow fever, and 
salt rations, I returned at the end 
of that time, thin in flesh, and 
meagre in enthusiasm. Did the 
Riga fever ever possess me again, 
you will ask? One cannot tell 
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what influence idleness, peace, and 
good feeding, might have had on 
an inflammable, and, despite the ev- 
idence of the “Couronne,” a not 
inconstant heart, had I not received 
a piece of information, which I 
will impart to you in confidence. 
One morning the mail brought me 
a long, narrow, boldly superscribed 
letter, covered with foreign post- 
marks. I opened it, and leisurely 
read as follows: 


“Riga, June, 1848. 


To the Highborn Capt. Potter, 
éc., &c., &c., &e., 

Dr. Friend: We haveseen your 
name in the papers, at least, Papa 
said it was yours, though dreadful- 
ly mutilated. You were among the 
wounded at a great battle in South 
Amerlca. (Bless her little heart, 
she was never a Balbi.) It is now 
three years since you promised 
papa to come and see us, and ride 
‘Hans, and my husband (the italics 
are mine) is as anxious to see you 
aswe allare. (The deuce he is; 
the anxiety is’nt mutual.) Welive 
near papa, and I have a little boy 
and girl, and we have called the 
little girl Paulina after you. (Well 
done, Katty, my heart softens.) 
The boy papa insisted on calling 
Willsprung—you surely havn’t for- 
gotten that it is his, and was my 
name—so his name is Willsprung 
Gemrfleisch Korloffenswitch. 

I write this to remind you of 
your promise, and send it by my 
cousin, (who dropped it, cousinlike, 
in the postoffice.) He is going to 
New York to hunt buffalo. We 
see by the map that there is a coun- 
try called Buffalo near Niagara 
Falls,—do you remember Schaff- 
hausen ?—and he takes a tent with 
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him to pitch by the Falls, while he 
does up his hunting. You must 
come, Papa talks of you every 
time I see him, and Korloffenswitch 
is getting, I fear, a little jealous of 
my praises of you. (He’s got ra- 
ther the advantage of me, though.) 
Come before the end of August, and 
receive the hearty congratulations 
of your friends, and especially of 
K. W. Kor.orrenswiron.” 


P. S—tLittle Finny, the little 
girl you used to romp with, has 
grown up to be a very pretty and 
well behaved girl, and never tires 
of talking about you. She has the 
sketch you made for me at Inter- 
lachen framed, and keeps it con- 
stantly by her. K. K.” 


So, so, Katty, [am to pass through 
the family. Perhaps, Finny will 
turn me over to No. 3. Certainly, 
T'll stop to see you the very next 
time I visit the Czar. 

But I never saw Riga, greatly to 
the regret of Finny, I don’t doubt, 
and certainly of papa, whose heart’s 
desire would have been gratified if 
I had once backed “Hans;” and 
I’m sure he would have given me 
Finny, and Hans into the bargain, 
if it depended upon himself. But 
the gods, you are aware, had some- 
body else in store for me. 

You see, Simon, it was foreor- 
dained we two should part at Mu- 
nich to reunite in Rome, because I 
had a mission to fulfill inFSwitzer- 
land, in which I was,to be the sole 
male performer. 

I sincerely, but diffidently, hope 
that this infliction will not disqual- 
ify me from writing myself, as usual, 


Your friend, 
Pavut Porter. 








EVENTIDE, 


Now slowly sinks the crimson Sun to rest, 

And gilds with parting beam the distant spires ; 
With glory fills the chambers of the west, 

And decks thecloud in robes of tinted fires ; 

While, slanted far, like long drawn golden wires, 
Through the dark foliage gleam his farewell rays ; 

Red glows his light upon the dusky pyres, 
And Ashley’s purpled wave its tribute pays, 
Reflecting from its depths the rich and softened blaze. 


Where the dark pines uplift their summits proud, 
With plaintive moan and melancholy sighs 
September’s breeze prolongs its notes aloud, 
And then, in soft Eolian murmur dies. 
Dim looming forth, the dark old forests rise, 
And o’er them now in gathering volumes rolled, 
Steals the slow mist ;—far on the plain it lies, 
Mantling the scene within its shadowy fold, . 
And through it feebly shines the moonbeam, faint and cold. 





As thickly fall the twilight shades around, 

And Night begins her gloomy sceptre sway, 
From yon old ruined pine with ivy bound, 

The lonely ow! hoots forth his nightly lay ; 

With rapid sweep the night-hawk seeks his prey, 
Beating the air with shrill, discordant cries ; 

In changing flight the beetle wings his way, 
And through the gloom in eddying circles flies ; 
Hoarse croaks the frog, the bat his dusky pinion plies. 


Thus comes the evening hour, the hour of thought ; 

The time when Memory’s scattered host convenes 
Within its temple, and the soul is fraught 

With crowding images of bygone scenes. 

When, most-of all, calm meditation weans 
The soul from grossness and the weight of clay ; 

And all subdued, the musing spirit gleans 
From fields whose verdure long hath passed away, 
Remembrance sweet, and calls forth freshness from decay. 


Then, Solitude no more is Joneliness, 
And Silence speaks with many-sounding tongue, 
For themes of other days the soul possess, 
And voices sing to us as once they sung, 
And Memory sweeps aside the dimness hung 
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O’er far and fading years ; and through the gloom, 
Summoned erewhile the dusky groves among, 

Long-buried forms their garb of earth resume, 

And Vacancy, itself, grows peopled from the tomb. 


I love thy spell, O fair-expanding dawn, 
With all thy witchery of dew and song; 
Oft from thy beauty hath my spirit drawn 
A heart to strive amid the busy throng. 
But as the hours their onward march prolong, 
Cumbered and weary with the toiling tide, 
I yearn to tread thy quiet paths among 
And feel thy soothings tg my bosom glide, 
With Rest and Thought thy sweet companions, Eventide. 
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I thank you, kind and best beloved friend, 
With the same thanks one murmurs to a sister, 
When, for some gentle favour, he hath kissed her, 
Less for the gifts than for the love you send, 
Less for the flowers, than what the flowers convey ; 
If I, indeed, divine their meaning truly, 
And not unto myself ascribe unduly, 
Things which you neither wish nor care to say, 
Oh! tell me, is the hope then all misplaced ? 
And am I flattered by my own affection? 
But in your beauteous gift methought I traced 
Something above a short-lived predilection, 
And which, for that I know no dearer name, 
I designate as love, without love’s flame. 
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MASANIELLO, 


Most of us have heard and per- 
haps admired the airs which gave 
the opera of Masaniello such a wide 
spread popularity. Few of us are 
aware that the story on which that 
drama is founded is one of the most 
romantic and astonishing events re- 
corded in the history of modern 
times, nay, of any times. 

The Italian appears to us under 
a manifold aspect. We find him 
abroad, a man of education and 
refinement, adroitly guiding the des- 
tinies of a powerful State. He sus- 


tains himself by means of agencies 
and influences unseen and myste- 
rious ; and while utterly unable to 
excite sentiments of affection, he 
inspires fear, not unaccompanied 
with hatred. Heisa wily [talian— 


such was Mazarin, such Catharine 
di Medici, and such, at an immeas- 
urable distance below them, were 
Concini and Campobasso. 

At home, the Italian is a mys- 
tery. The descendant of the rulers 
of Europe, he is unable to govern 
himself, or to defend his land from 
the rule of the hatedstranger. The 
subject of a priest, himself the 
creature of a conclave of priests, or 
the abject dependant of a foreign 
despot—this is the degraded, the 
cowardly Italian. 

The traveller, unacquainted with 
the language, hastily passes through 
the Peninsula. He is pestered by 
swarms of beggars, ill served by 
waiters who imperfectly understand 
his wants. He sees nothing but 
the lazy, the lousy, the beggarly 
Italian. 

But sometimes you meet with 
one who has spent years in Italy ; 
who has associated intimately with 
all classes of people, and has re- 


ceived as well as given acts of 
kindness and of sympathy—men 
like Hans Andersen the Dane, the 
French La Martine, and the author 
of Dr. Antonio. What is the 
Italian to them? A creature full 
of all the kindliness of a noble na- 
ture ; one to love and to be loved ; 
one whom it is a blessing to have 
known, and whose gentle virtues 
can never be effaced from our mem- 
ory. This is the Italian of those 
who know Italy. 

Naples, the scene of the nine 
days tragedy of Masaniello, is one 
of the most remarkable capitals of 
Europe. The metropolis of a State 
which hardly figures in the States 
system of Europe, and the seat of 
neither commerce nor manufac- 
tures, it is one of the most popu- 
lous cities of Europe—situated on 
the bay of the same name, with the 
graceful but threatening form of 
Vesuvius at its head, studded with 
Islands, whose green sides sur- 
mounted with the reddish brown 
soil peculiar to that region, harmo- 
nize so sweetly with the azure blue 
waters of the gulf, with smiling 
villas and villages scattered on all 
its coast, and in close proximity 
with sites and monuments which 
carry us back to antiquity so re- 
mote that its history is not to be 
found even in the glimmer of tra- 
dition, while the mountain, ever in 
sight, nods forever over the recently 
discovered antiquities of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii; there is no 
city in Europe which so powerfully 
and so mysteriously excites the im- 
agination. 

Distinguished by this strange and 
mysterious blending of physical 
beauty with classic and romantic as- 
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sociations, the country of which Na- 
ples is the metropolis, has ever 
been both the object and the field 
of contention. Occupying, for a 
very briefspace after the disruption 
of the Western Empire, a place 
among the many turbulent repub- 
lics of the Peninsula, perhaps the 
large infusion of Grecian blood in 
its inhabitants carried it back to its 
allegiance to the Byzantine Em- 
pire, and in an hour, unhappy for 
many of her race, it became the 
dowry of a Grecian Princess, who 
wedded a German Emperor. But 
as his descendants could rot hold 
with a firm hand the prey at which 
so many political falcons were 
stooping, a romantic passage of 
arms by some Norman Pilgrims 
against Saracen intruders, led the 
way to the introduction of the re- 
cent conquerors of Normandy, and 
the establishment of the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies as a fief of the 
Church. Many a page of romantic 
history could be written in con- 
nection with the claims of the Ger- 
man, the Roman and the French. 
Many a dark page, illustrating the 
wickedness of the ambitious heart, 
the evils borne by a hapless and help- 
less people, relieved occasionally by 
a scene of horror which tells the 
exulting tale of retribution. We 
read of the Sicilian vespers with 
grim satisfaction, for it is the story 


of a people makinga great effort to” 


shake of the yoke of a detested 
stranger. 

The result of the Sicilian vespers 
was to give to the kingdom a Span- 
ish Prince for a ruler—and fora 
time the country had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing in their metropolis 
the monarch to whom they vowed 
their allegiance—but the jealousies 
and inordinate desires of more 
powerful States would not allow the 
country, cursed with the fatal gift 
of beauty, to enjoy repose. Fer- 
dinand the Catholic eagerly sought 
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to possess it. The good Louis 
XIL, of France, could not forego the 
temptation of asserting the dor- 
mant claims which he had inher- 
ited from his weak and injudicious 
predecessor, and while a large share 
of the military renown of Gonsalvo 
di Cordova was obtained in this 
country, the country remembers 
little of him, save the harshness 
with which he treated the newly 
acquired subjects of his king. His 
skill and ability won the country 
for his master, and from this time 
begins the melancholy history of 
Naples under the Spanish Regeacy. 

Unhappy is the country which 
is governed with a view to the in- 
terests of another. This was the 
character of the Spanish rule in 
Naples for two centuries. The 
Viceroy had two duties to perform ; 
first, he was to give satisfaction to 
his King ; secondly, he was to pro- 
vide for himself. All the Viceroys 
in succession faithfully discharged 
both these duties, It is hardly 
therefore to be wondered at, that 
when a native King cameto live in 
his independent capital, he should 
find a people borne down by the 
weight of oppression to such an 
extent, that he could not assume 
the position to which his kingdom 
apparently entitled him, and still 
more oppressed by the moral 
thraldom of a greedy despotism, 
which had systematically repressed 
every rising sentiment of manliness 
and of virtuous nationality. 

For some, if not for most of these 
evils, the people themselves were to 
blame. The old feudal system, 
which had played so important a 
part in the reconstruction of society 
after the downfall of all old and 
recognized authorities, had become 
effete, and was now ready to give 
way to the principles and usages 
which lie at the basis of modern 
civilization. But they who wielded 
the power did not see that it was 
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no longer tenable, because no longer 
useful. Clinging to power with 
the blindness of an infatuated con- 
servative, but no longer performing 
those deeds of manly and noble da- 
ring, which were the conditions on 
which the power had been origi- 
nally conferred, the people saw in 
them only their oppressors, no 
longer their leaders and their pro- 
tectors; and the common oppressor 
of all, skilfully availed himself of 
the prejudices of the one and the 
fears of the other to subject all 
equally to the same dead level of 
an absolute despotism. The poison 
was sown with the hand of a con- 
summate artist. 

Of the numerous Spanish Vice- 
roys who governed Naples, we find 
none who did not act on the prin- 
ciples which we have already men- 
tioned. No one, said Olivarez, 
father of the famous Count Duke, 
ought to wish to be Viceroy of Na- 
ples, for then he would avoid the 
great pain of quitting the office. 
Among the first, and the most cel- 
ebrated of these Viceroys, was Pe- 
dro of Toledo, Duke of Alva. A 
faithful servant of the Emperor, 
Charles V., he was as stern and 
as rigid as his more celebrated de- 
scendant, the governor of the low 
countries under Philip the Second. 

“It was no light task, (we quote 


from the historian of the family of, 


the Carafas of Maddaloni,) which 
fell to the share of Don Pedro de 
Toledo. A people made savage by 
thirty-five years war, and the insta- 
bility of all political and personal 
relations; a land laid waste and 
trampled under foot ; most of the 
towns ruined and desolate; the 
population decimated by wars and 
sickness ; many of the great fami- 
lies banished, impoverished, ruined. 
A troop of adventurers risen to 
opulence and dignity, every where 
the dreadful traces of a revolution 
which had left nothing untouched ; 
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all ties rent asunder; oath violated 
after oath; the ruling house that 
had governed sixty years annihi- 
lated ; old laws despised, old rules 
overturned; all over the kingdom 
dissension, hatred, discord, misery, 
and the consequences of perpetual 
internal insecurity, and the inces- 
sant change of bad habits occa- 
sionally adopted. Over this country 
and people, Don Pedro de Toledo, 
was to rule; he was to create a 
Spanish province out of the deso- 
late wreck of a fallen kingdom. He 
did it, he accomplished his task in 
good as in evil; what Naples be- 
came, it became essentially through 
him.” 

Of the inaugurator or institutor 
of a government, it is hardly fair 
to say much in the way of blame ; 
that which in any other would be 
justly censured as cruelty, might 
in him be only necessary severity. 
With all his harshness, he appears 
to have left a fair name behind 
him; and in this respect was he 
particularly acceptable to the Nea- 
politans, that in the administration 
of justice he knew no distinction 
of persons, or of classes. The gov- 
ernment of the Duke of Ossuna, 
who succeeded him, after an inter- 
val of nearly a hundred years, and 
who preceded by only a few years 
the Duke of Arcos, under whose 
regency the events which form the 
subject of the present paper ovcur- 
red, may therefore be cited as a 
fair sample of the Spanish rule in 
Naples. 

He entered Naples like a sov- 
ereign. He paraded the streets 
with six horses; his carriage was 
covered with black velvet, on which 
were silver ornaments; inside it 
was embroidered with gold ; the 
side posts were of silver, ornament- 
ed with jewels—the silver alone 
weighed two hundred pounds. He 
took great interest in the adminis- 
tration of justice. He would wan- 
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der through the town till late in 
the night to see that all was in or- 
der. Whoever incurred a penalty 
had no favour to expect. When he 
appeared in public he flung gold 
and silver coins liberally to the 
people, and thus obtained a large 
number of adherents. 

But he was full of pride and sen- 
suality. He had no regard for 
either forms or customs, and by the 
heedlessness with which he attacked 
the privileges of the nobility, he 
made them his enemies. The ar- 
bitrary manner in which he en- 
croached upon justice counteracted 
the good impression produced by 
his strictness. He ordered the 
punishment of death and of the 
galleys without any judicial trial. 
He sent a man to the galleys be- 
cause he had followed him one eve- 
ning in the streets; a dentist, be- 
cause he had, years before in Sicily, 
broken one of his teeth and after- 
wards made his escape. He caused 
an officer of the fiscal department 
to be flogged through the street, 
for boasting that he could procure 
the king a great advantage, and not 
explaining his meaning. His treat- 
ment of the higher officers of the 
State was as arbitrary and insolent. 
Nor did he wait for the judgment 
of a tribunal to put men to death. 
Six deserters were once brought 
before him and condemned to the 
galleys. One of them declaring 
himself a nobleman, he had his 
head cut off instantly. A Deputy 
Commissioner at Capua was or- 
dered to be put to death in two 
hours. As no executioner was 
there, the butcher chopped off his 
head with his slaughtering knife. 
His caprice was his only rule of 
right. Two quack doctors, boast- 
ing of the excellence of their several 
antidotes against poison, they were 
brought in his presence and made 
to test them on their own persons, 
One vomited the poison and the 
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antidote, the other died in dreadful 
agony. 

Imperial and magnificent as he 
was, he was fond of low company. 
He showed himself in the streets 
with buffoons and low women. But 
he had a superstitious dread of the 
evil eye, and he had women fre- 
quently flogged in the streets, on 
the suspicion of witchcraft. He 
sometimes allowed them the favour 
of enduring the punishment with 
veiled faces. 

So long as his extravagances 
were ditected only against the 
Italians, the Viceroy was safe from 
any punishment by his superior. 
He governed, thus madly, for nearly 
five years, and was at last removed 
and sent to a prison in Spain, for 
treasonable practices against the 
majesty of the Spanish king. 

We have already remarked, that 
Naples is one of the most populous 
capitals of Europe, and undistin- 
guished either for commerce or 
manufacturing industry. Every 
body has heard of the lazzaroni of 
that city. These constitute that 
large class of the unemployed, who 
have no conception to-day of the 
source from which their supply of 
food for to-morrow isto come. A 
scanty supply is furnished by fish- 
ing and by occasional jobs in town, 
and the cheapness of provisions and 
the habitual contentedness of the 
people, keep in perfect quiet a pop- 
ulation which, in any Northern 
city, would be a perpetual magazine 
of sedition and riot. To such a 
population, however, cheapness of 
food is indispensable. Our people 
can have little conception of the 
wants of an Italian peasant. The 
luxuries of tea and coffee, and the 
use of meat, he can forego without 
a murmur, for he has never learned 
their use. But he revels in the- 
luxury of maccaroni, feels sensibly 
the want of wine, which is to him 
what coffee is to a great many of 
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our poor people ; regards fruit as 
a necessary article of life, and in- 
sists so forcibly upon the use of ice 
that the Government has taken the 
supply of this luxury under its im- 
mediate control. Nor let our peo- 
ple suppose that these are luxuries 
which a vitiated taste has made 
necessaries, The cheapness of that 
which would content a Neapolitan 
for a day, is such, that its cost would 
furnish a scanty meal for our most 
ill fed poor. Poor as the food of 
that people is, it is sufficient for 
their wants, even for their luxuries. 
Unwise is the Government which 
by any pressure upon these articles, 
would expose the populace to the 
hardship and horror of hunger. 

But Naples was governed in the 
interest of Spain; and that coun- 
try appeared to suffer more from 
want, the more lavishly the treas- 
ures of the new world were poured 
into her lap. The wants of the 
Metropolitan Government were in- 
satiable, and the Italian province 
appeared to offer inexhaustible re- 
sources, Every thing was taxed, 
and highly taxed ; the hearth tax, 
one of the oldest sources of revenue, 
was increased to a fearful extent. 
Wheat was taxed at about 40 cents 
the bushel ; at a time, too, be it re- 
membered, when money was much 
more valuable than it is now. Still 
the cry was, give, give; atlast, when 
every other source was exhausted, 
in 1647 a tax was laid on fruit, and, 
as was the common practice, the 
proceeds immediately advanced by 
the farmers of the revenue, who 
were to be indemnified by the slow 

rocess of extorting the iniquitous 
toll from the heavily burdened peo- 
le. 

“The historians of that time, 
mention one fact, which, more than 
any other, illustrates the condition 
of the kingdom. When poor peo- 
ple from the provinces came to the 
capital and represented to one of 
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the principal officers, that nothing 
remained to them wherewith to sat- 
isfy the inexorable toll gatherers, 
they were told that they might sell 
the honour of their wives and 
daughters, and pay their duties with 
the proceeds.” 

In the midst of the discontent 
which was everywhere excited by 
the exorbitant increase of taxation, 
& poor young woman was stopped 
at the toll house, which she was 
endeavouring to pass with a bun- 
dle of flour, which she had tried to 
arrange so as to resemble a child 
in swaddling clothes. She was 
imprisoned for her attempted fraud, 
and her husband, who loved her 
much, after selling all of his mis- 
erable goods to pay the fine im- 
posed upon her, could not succeed 
in obtaining her liberation, until 
after the expiration of eight days. 
This woman was Berardina Pisa, 
the wife of Tomaso Aniello, com- 
monly called Masaniello, a poor 
man, who gained a scanty living 
by fishing. His poverty was so 
great that he could not always 
follow his humble calling, and then 
he would sell paper for wrapping 
fish. He was not, as is commonly 
supposed,an Amalfitan. His father 
came from that city and married a 
Neapolitan woman. They lived in 
the Vico Rotto in Naples, and the 
celebrated Masaniello was born 
there in June, 1620. 

It was said, too, that once hav- 
ing sold some fish to the steward 
of Diomed Carafa, Duke of Madda- 
loni, some misunderstanding arose, 
and the nobleman’s menial paid 
him with blows instead of money, 
and that in consequence of the ter- 
ror which the anger of a nobleman 
then excited, the poor fisherman 
was obliged to put up with the in- 
jury. Here then were double 
gtiefs; the sense of personal indig- 
nity offered in the insolence of 
power, and the sense of public 
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wrong in the person of his beloved 
wife. Doubtless, he often brooded 
over them in those moments, un- 
happily too frequent, when his ne- 
cessities compelled him to be idle, 
and gave him ample time for nurs- 
ing projects of retaliation and re- 
lief. 

The festival of our Lady of Mount 
Carmel is a great one for the Nea- 
politans, and the pageants got up 
for the occasion occupy all of 
the week before. Among these is 
the attack and defence of a castle 
prepared for the occasion in the 
great market place, The actors 
were boys, who represented Ara- 
bians, and it was a part of the 
amusements, (perhaps a deep laid 
design of Masaniello,) to train them 
for this exercise. He lived on the 
market place, and to him resorted, 
daily, several hundred boys, whom 
he trained to know their places, 
and to obey orders. He was en- 
gaged thus with the boys on the 
morning of the 7th July, 1647, and 
had marched them to the gate 
leading to Pozzuoli, when he 
became a witness of the outbreak 
of the insurrection which his name 
has made famous. 

The fruit tax, (gabelle it was 
cealled,) had produced no little dis- 
content among the people of Na- 
ples. By this time the effects had 
been felt in the country. The 
fruit sellers from Pozzuoli objected 
to paying the tax at the gate, and 
insisted that it should be paid by 
those who purchased it. It was 
useless to reason with them; all 
that they could understand was, 
that they were called upon to pay 
the tax. The excitement outside 
was easily communicated to those 
within, who could see nothing in 
the whole proceeding but a device 
to add to their already overwhelm- 
ing burdens. The excitement was 
rapidly assuming the appearance of 
a riot, when the Eletto del Populo, 


the nobleman who, in the council, 
was supposed to be the representa- 
tive of the people, received an order 
to go to the gate and quell it. His 
powers of persuasion were exerted 
in vain. At last, he offered to pay 
the toll himself, and the collectors 
were about to weigh the fruit by 
force, when the Pozzuolans: inter- 
fered, emptied their baskets on the 
ground, and tried out to the ex- 
cited crowd, “help yourselves freely 
to-day—we shall bring no more 
fruit to be taxed.” The crowd rush- 
ed forward, seized the fruit, and 
with it pelted away both the Eletto 
del Populo and the toll gatherers, 
This done, they seized upon the 
custom house, destroyed it, and 
burnt all the books and papers in 
it belonging to the farmers of the 
revenue. Thus, a quarrel between 
the town folks and the country 
people became, under the influence 

of the general discontent, a serious 
insurrection. 

Naclerio, the deputy of the 
people, having escaped from the 
unpleasant, if not perilous situation 
in which he had been placed, has- 
tened to the palace to report the 
condition of affairs. He represent- 
ed at the same time, the absolute 
necessity of removing at once the 
obnoxious tax. The Viceroy de- 
termined to temporize. He des- 
patched to the market place two 
noble Neapolitans, well affected to 
the people and trusted by them. 
One of these, Tiberio Carafa, has- 
tened to act the part of a pacifica- 
tor. On reaching the market place, 
he announced the abolition not only 
of the fruit tax, but of all other 
taxes whatsoever. 

A declaration of this sort made 
to the mob by a Prince of the 
realm, ought, one would suppose, 
to produce the desired effect, and 
disperse them. Such was not the 
case now. There were persons in 
the mob who really governed it 
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without being seen, and who had 
their ulterior views at heart, with- 
out reference to the immediate ob- 
ject of complaint. The soul of the 
insurrection on this occasion was 
Giulio Genuino, an ecclesiastic, a 
restless intriguer, who had been 
largely concerned in the treasona- 
ble movements of the Duke of Os- 
suna. He hated the nobility, and 
earnestly desired their destruction. 
He had spent several years of his 
life a galley slave in Oran. It will 
be seen that when he had accom- 
plished his own designs, he did not 
hesitate to turn against his tools. 
In disguise he joined the mob, and 
suggested that the crowd should 
march to the vice-regal palace, and 
demand the charter of liberties 
granted by the emperor, Charles V. 

Thus far Masaniello appears to 
have stood with his boys, rather a 
spectator than an actor in the riot. 
When the word was given to march 
to the palace he appeared as self- 
constituted leader. He was mount- 
ed on a horse and held a banner 
aloft; the crowd followed him; 
with no arms but sticks; they held 
up strips of black cloth as emblem- 
atical of their distress; on long 
poles were stuck the miserable 
loaves of bread to which the con- 
stantly increasing taxes had reduced 
them. The motley procession, con- 
sisting at this time of about ten 
thousand persons, marched to the 
ominous ery, indicative both of loy- 
alty and of revolution, “ Long live 
the King of Spain, but cursed be 
the Government.” 

It is uncertain how long Tiberio 
Carafa remained exposed to the 
capricious feelings of the mob.— 
The narrative which claims to be 
the most authentic would lead us 
to suppose that he had made his 
escape before they reached the 

alace, but as he actually died a 
ew days after in a state of madness 
from the scenes through which he 
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had passed, and as no noteworthy 
acts of violence were committed 
before the escape of the Viceroy, it 
must be presumed that Carafa was 
not permitted to escape before the 
night, The Duke of Arcos was in 
the palace, whither a large number 
of the nobility had assembled ; they 
earnestly urged upon him the ne- 
cessity of increasing and making 
use of his Spanish guard. But he 
would not. His conduct through- 
out is the most singular blending 
of timidity, of presence of mind, 
and of astute policy. On the arri- 
val of the mob, he sent down Don 
Carlo Caraccioli to know their 
pleasure. They complained of the 
oppressive taxes; of the bad bread ; 
they held it to him, that he might 
judge for himself whether it was 
fit for adog. Above all, they urged 
the deposition of Naclerio, the dep- 
uty, on whom, as is usual in popu- 
lar tumults, they laid the blame for 
all the evils under which they suf- 
ferred. Caraccioli kept off the 
crowd, while, by means of his vas- 
sals, he communicated with the 
Viceroy. The latter consented to 
the abolition of the duties on wine 
and fruit; the deputy was, of course, 
sacrificed without hesitation. With 
each concession the demands of the 
mob rose. They demanded the re- 
peal of the tax on flour. Caracci- 
oli hesitated, parleyed, objected. 
Immediately thousands of men 
rushed into the square uttering 
wild cries—the negotiator was ob- 
liged to retreat, and hastened to 
urge the Viceroy to retire to the 
neighbouring fortress of Castel- 
nuevo. 

The palace court, feebly defended 
by the German body guard, was 
entered by the mob. From one of 
the balconies the Viceroy addressed 
them, with fair promises. They 
clamoured for all that had been im- 
prudently offered by Tiberio Carafa. 
The necessity of flight became im- 
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minent. The doors of the several 
saloons through which he must 
pass were locked—these were forced 
open in quick succession. Carac- 
cioli tried once more to appease the 
people; he was struck with an iron 
rod and hit with stones. Mean- 
while the Viceroy had gained the 
court, from which a covered way 
leads to Castelnueve; but his wife, 
who had already retreated thither, 
had drawn up the bridge and let 
down the portcullis. He hoped 
now to save himself in a convent of 
the Minims, at the opposite side 
of the court. Had he trusted to 
his feet, this might have been done 
easily ; but Spanish etiquette insist- 
ing on a carriage, he was discov- 
ered and surrounded. A runaway 
monk seized him by the hair, and 
screamed “Abolish the taxes.” He 
was thrust into the carriage by a 
friendly hand, and surrounded by 
faithful nobles; but the horses were 
seized by the people, and the car- 
riage could not go on, Then Car- 
accioli dragged him out, and sur- 
rounded by the nobles, who with 
drawn swords kept off the pressure 
of the mob, they forced him through 
and reached the convent gate. 

It was closed. The populace 
threatened the monks with a thou- 
sand maledictions if they opened it. 
The General and the Provincial of 
the order, both Spaniards, were 
present. They ordered the gate to 
be opened just wide enough to ad- 
mit the Viceroy—Caraccioli gave 
him a push, and he was saved ; his 
faithful nobles remaining outside, 
exposed to the outrages of an indig- 
nant and disappointed mob. 

Is it credible that at the instant 
that the Duke of Arcos was indebt- 
ed for his life to the heroic devo- 
tion of those noble gentlemen who 
had thus exposed their own to save 
his, he should be deliberately plot- 
ting the means of turning this re- 
bellion to the utter destruction of 
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their power and influence? All 
accounts, whether from friend or 
foe, agree in imputing this design 
to him. 

Now, in comparative safety, he 
again showed himself to the peo- 
ple. He threw down a declaration, 
signed by himself, that he would 
grant their prayers. All was un- 
heeded. They stormed the gate of 
the convent; declared that they 
would drag the Viceroy to the 
market; and incessantly cried aloud, 
“Long live the King of Spain! 
down with the cursed Government !” 

At this crisis the Archbishop op- 
portunely arrived. Cardinal Asea- 
nio Filomarino, Archbishop of Na- 
ples, was beloved by his people ; 
suspected and, perhaps, hated by 
the Viceroy. It is a creditable 
feature in the history of the church, 
that in times of popular tumults 
her dignitaries are never back- 
ward in exposing themselves to dan- 
ger. The very presence of this no- 
bleman quelled the raging of the 
storm. He spoke to them words 
of kindness, and they represented 
to him that at all events the bur- 
dens under which they laboured 
must be redressed. He undertook 
to mediate with the Government, 
and for that purpose took bis place 
in the midst of them, in the great 
square before the palace. From 
this place he wrote to the Viceroy, 
and calmly awaited the return of 
his messenger. The answer was 
satisfactory—-the gabelles were abol- 
ished, and a promise given, that on 
the morrow good‘ and sufficient 
bread would be furnished by the 
bakers. The good Archbishop di- 
rected the mob to go and pull down 
the toll houses and disperse. Hav- 
ing thus, as he flattered himself, 
established a peace, he departed. 

As soon as he was out of sight 
the instigators of the riot were at 
work again. They represented to 
the people that they were cheated ; 
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that the Viceroy had indeed abol- 
ished the fruit tax, and reduced 
the tax on wheat, but that he had 
not touched the question of renew- 
ing the charter of liberties of 
Charles V. They returned with 
increasel fury, and attacked the 
body guard. This time they were 
received with a salute of musketry, 
which killed a few of them, and 
had the effect of diverting their at- 
tention from the convent for a short 
interval, which the Viceroy im- 
proved by making his escape to 
the Castle of St. Elmo, a strong 
fortress which commands the city. 

The night came on, and with it 
came the horrors of the insurrec- 
tion. A hundred thousand men 
marched through the town utter- 
ing cries of wild rage. The churches 
were opened, and prayers and pro- 
’ cessions made for the restoration of 
peace. The prisons were forced 
open, and their captives liberated. 
All the toll houses were burned Next 
they attacked the houses of those 
who by farming the revenue or other- 
wise, had become rich at the expense 
ofthe people. There was no attempt 
at defence; the proprietors were 
glad to escape with their lives. Nor 
was there on the part of the mob 
any attempt at pillage; everything 
was devoted to the flames: “The 
wealth and furniture of the rich,” 
they said, “ was got by squeezing 
the poor, it was the hearts’ blood 
of the people, and not to be spared 
on any account, or for any purpose 
whatsoever.” 

Hitherto they had no recognized 
leader. This night the instigators 
of the insurgents met and chose 
Masaniello. Giulio Genuino remain- 
ed beside him as his chief counsel- 
lor. They had no arms; to supply 
this want they stormed the shops 
of the sword cutlers, and took five 
peices of artillery from a ship. They 
attacked also the convent and bel- 
fry of San Lorenzo, where was a 
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considerable supply of public arms, 
but the firm attitude of the garison 
repulsed them. 

At the dawn of the next day the 
drums were beating, the bells ring- 
ing, and the riot increasing. Dis- 
contented vassals of the neighbour- 
ing barons, banditti and vagabonds 
of all classes, came pouring in from 
the country. The better class of 
citizens, hoping to obtain a better 
Government, joined themselves to 
the mob, and the insurrection now 
put on the form and consistency of 
a rebellion. Still the Viceroy re- 
fused to act with vigour. He first 
sent the Prince of Montesarchio 
with overtures of peace. The peo- 
ple refused to receive the Viceroy’s 
letter, or to listen to the Prince’s 
oath. The Viceroy now sent for 
Diomed Carafa, duke of Maddaloni, 
who had been some time a State 
prisoner in Castelnuevo. His of- 
fences, whatever they might have 
been, were forgiven, provided he 
would assume the functions of an 
ambassador to the people. His 
brother, the Prior of Rocella, was 
joined with him. 

The Carafas were kindly received 
by the mob; but, as they had gone 
no further than their predecessors, 
the crowd soon lost their temper: 
“No deceitful promises,” exclaimed 
a thousand voices, “let us have the 
charter of Charles V.”. Thus ever 
is an oppressed people deluded with 
the notion of some good time known 
to their ancestors, the return of 
which would satisfy all their long- 
ings. This charter was said to 
grant to the people freedom from 
taxes, and to establish an equality 
of power between the people and 
the nobles, by increasing the votes 
of the former, and by conceding a 
right of veto affecting them, through 
the intervention of their deputies. 
Without this they would not lay 
down theirarms. Carafa promised 
to bring them the precious docu- 
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ment and returned to the Viceroy. 

Though negotiations were going 
on for peace, the rioters were not 
idle. Masaniello was all day in 
the market place, making a cata- 
logue of houses and palaces which 
were to be destroyed. During the 
day many noblemen and gentle- 
men who hoped to influence the 
insurgentsvisited them, but returned 
withovt accomplishing anything— 
in the night the flames were re- 
kindled. As the frantic populace 
committed to the flamesevery thing 
of value, they cried, “This is our 
blood ; so may those burn in hell 
who have sucked it of us.” As the 
night before, the religious orders 
attempted by litanies and proces- 
sions to allay the excited people; 
but this night their prayers were 
interrupted with angry reproaches, 
and they were sent home. With 
logic of a terrific import, they ob- 
served that when the taxes were 
imposed there were no processions 
to be seen, when they were neces- 
sary to deprecate the divine judg- 
ment ; and they were resolved they 
would have none of those ceremo- 
nies now the impositions were go- 
ing to be put down.” The churches 
were filled all night with agonized 
supplicants. 

The morning of the 9th of July 
dawned lurid with the flames of 
burning palaces. The rage of the 
populace appeared to increase in 
proportion to the excesses which 
they had committed ; but notwith- 
standing the vast amount of tempt- 
ing property which was exposed to 
their view, they abstained from 
pillage. The blood-earned gains of 
the people’s oppressors must be 
consecrated to the flames. In pur- 
suance of this sentiment, they stab- 
bed beautiful horses in their stalls, 
threw lap dogs into the flames; 
rare plants in the gardens and pleas- 
ure grounds were trampled on, and 
trees were heaped up for funeral 
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piles. Above forty houses and 
palaces were consumed this day. 
To add to the confusion it was re- 
ported that the spirit of insurrec- 
tion had spread into the country, 
that the peasants were rising in all 
directions, and burning the noble- 
men’s houses. 

The Duke of Arcos stilt had no 
resource but in negotiations. Dio- 
med Carafa was again sent to the 
people. He carried with him, not 
the charter of Charles V., but a 
manifesto declaring the abolition of 
all the gabelles which had been 
imposed since that Emperor's time, 
and a general pardon granted for 
the crimes already committed. He 
had scarcely read the paper before 
the tumult, increased. They cried 
out that it wasa cheat; they would 
have the charter and nothing but 
the charter. As for pardon, they 
rejected it. They were no rebels, 
and stood in need of no pardon. 
Carafa attempted to speak. He was 
interrupted by Masaniello, who 
seized the reinsof his horse, grasped 
the knight by his belt and long 
hair, tore him from his saddle, had 
his hands bound with a rope, and 
committed him to the custody of 
one of his lieutenants, Dominico 
Perrone. 

The Viceroy, alarmed at the 
danger to which he had exposed 
Carafa, could think of no better 
expedient for relieving him, than to 
send another deputation of noble- 
men. The envoy was another Ca- 
rafa, a dignitary of the knights of 
St. John. To all that he couldsay 
the only answer was, “ The Chart- 
er of Charles V.”. The charter of 
privileges in gold letters, which 
Giulo Genuino affirmed that he had 
seen. Without the production of 
this document the people would 
hold no parley. 

But Diomed Carafa did not long 
remain in confinement. Perrone, 
who had been a brigand, was under 
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old obligations to him: when night 
came on, he assisted him to dis- 
guise himself, and he succeeded in 
making his escape from the city. 
It was his servant who is said to 
have treated Masaniello with out- 
rage; his escape was fatal to some 
of his race. 

The Viceroy now sent for the 
Archbishop, as the only nobleman 
who could hope to be listened to 
by the mob. That ecclesiastic de- 
clared that without the Charter of 
Charles V. he would undertake 
nothing. Search was made for this 
document, which was found in the 
archives of the Convent of St. Paul. 
Armed with this charter, the Arch- 
bishop proceeded to the market 
place, where Masaniellp and his 
Counsellors sat and exchanged pro- 
tocols with the Viceroy and his 
Council in the castle. 

The Archbishop saw that the 
insurrection was assuming the con- 
sistency of a revolution. The cen- 
tral government was organized, and 
acted with judgment and success. 
They had got possession of the Con- 
vent of San Lorenzo, which was 
the municipal arsenal. They had 
made prisoners of two divisions of 
troops which the Viceroy had or- 
dered in from Pozzuoli and Torre 
del Greco. As might have been 
expected, the production of the long 
desired charter was far from produ- 
cing the desired effect. Capitula- 
tions on the part of the Viceroy 
and of the King of Spain were rea- 
sonably required; and some even 
went so far as to insist that the 
castle of St. Elmo should be placed 
in the hands of the people. This 
proposal, which seemed fair to 
Masaniello, was overruled by Giu- 
lio Genuino, who is, said to have 
been by this time bought over by 
the Viceroy. He was appointed 
one of the Commissioners to draw 
up the capitulation, which was to 
be read publicly in the market the 
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next day, before being submitted 
to the Viceroy. These conferences 
occupied the whole night, during 
which the Archbishop remained in 
the convent of the Carmelites, in 
correspondence with the heads of 
the people. He succeeded so far in 
quelling the tumult, as to cause 
Masaniello to suspend his decree 
for ‘the destruction of about forty 
palaces, with the light of whose 
fires he had determined to cele- 
brate the night. It is said, in praise 
of the Archbishop’s charity and 
forgiveness, that in the list of devo- 
ted houses were some, the property 
of noblemen who, on a late public 
occasion, had treated him with the 
grossest outrage. 

On the morning of the 10th of 
July, Masaniello paraded the streets 
at the head of his forces, which 
were computed at nearly 120,000 
men. The Archbishop repaired to 
the Viceroy to report progress, and 
then returned to the market place, 
to be present at the reading of the 
treaty of accommodation before the 
assembled people. 

When the place was crowded, a 
party of five hundred men on horse- 
back, banditti, rode in, and an- 
nounced that they had been sent 
for by Peronne, and were come for 
the service of the people. Masa- 
niello thanked them, and directed 
them to repair to different quarters 
of the city and await his orders on 
foot. Perrone objected to this dis- 
persion of the banditti; but Masa- 
niello was peremptory, and com- 
manded them to go afoot to the 
quarters assigned them, and not to 
stir an inch withoat his orders. As 
soon as he had spoken a musket 
was fired. Masaniello hastened to- 
ward the band and called out 
“ Treason!” © Many shots were dis- 
charged at him, but missed their 
aim. The horsemen now attacked 
the populace, who quickly recovered 
themselves, and drove their assail- 
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ants out with much slaughter. Per- 
rone, whose connection with the 
band was regarded as treason to 
the people, was also slain. His 
pockets were searched, and a note 
was found, from which it appeared 
that the banditti had been hired by 
Diomed and Guiseppe Carafa, to 
take revenge for the indignities 
done to the first. Now was the es- 
cape of Diomed Carafa first dis- 
covered ; now the rage of the peo- 
ple had a settled aim. 

It was ascertained that Don Gui- 
seppe Carafa, and his cousin, the 
Prior of Rocella, were staying at 
the convent of Santa Maria la Nue- 
va. Thither the crowd went. The 
gates were closed, but they were 
forced without scruple by the peo- 
ple, who cried out as they entered, 
“Whereis the Chief of the ban- 
ditti?” The Prior of Rocella had 
made his escape; the other trusted 
to the strength of the convent and 
its labarynthine cloisters. When 
thus hardly beset, he wrote in haste 
to the Viceroy, praying him to turn 
a cannon, even if it were loaded 
with blank cartridge, upon the con- 
vent, and thus, by a temporary di- 
version of the mob, give him a 
chance of escaping. The letter was 
given to a lay brother, who, hast- 
ening to deliver it, was arrested and 
searched. The letter, found in his 
shoe, proved to the mob that their 
victim was in their power. He 
would have made his escape, but 
for a miserable woman of the town, 
to whom he offered twenty thou- 
sand ducats for his life. She hid 
him under her bed, and when his 
pursuers came up, betrayed him to 
them. As he was dragged out, his 
spirit was roused by ill treatment. 
“What are you about, ye rabble !” 
he exclaimed, “I am Pepe Carafa; 
do you want to kill me?” “Just 
so!” said a hundred voices. He 
was covered with wounds; and one 


of the people, Michel de Santis, who 
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owed him an old grudge, cut off 
his head with a chopping knife. 
The body was dragged through the 
streets—one man cut off a foot 
and declared that he would eat it, 
because Carafa had once made him 
kiss it; the bystanders wrested the 
foot from his hands, and he flung 
himself down and lacerated the 
body with his teeth. The head was 
carried on a pike, and presented to 
Masaniello, who addressed it in the 
coarsest language, struck it with a 
stick, and caused it to be set up 
with seventeen others, in the mar- 
ket place. 

Having glutted their vengeance 
on Guiseppe Carafa, they next pro- 
ceeded to search for Diomed. His 
palace was attacked ; but contrary 
to the usual custom, his valuable 
effects were not destroyed. These 
were reserved to pay for his cap- 
ture. A reward of four thousand 
ducats were offered for his capture, 
and eight thousand if he were ta- 
ken alive. Masaniello now directed 
his attention to the castle. He 
forbid, under pain of death, any 
one to convey provisions to the 
castles, and he had the aqueducts 
cut, by which they were supplied 
with water. In the midst of these 
wild excesses, his thoughts were di- 
rected to the preservation of order 
In consequence of the presence of 
brigands in the streets, they were 
the scenes of deeds of violence. He 
issued an order that lights should 
be burning in front of every house, 
and the city was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. The attempt at assassina- 
tion in the morning made him sus- 
picious of secret arms, and all per- 
sons of every condition were or- 
dered to appear in the streets in 
cuerpo, or without upper garments. 
The order was obeyed, and all men, 
even the Archbishop, appeared in 
their shirt and trowsers, or drawers. 
Women were not allowed to wear 
skirts to their gowns, and even their 
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petticoats were to be tucked up 
above the knee. All of these or- 
ders were obeyed: Masaniello was 
master of all the city except the 
castles; and though these still gave 
the Viceroy the power of laying 
the town in ashes, he was unwilling 
to resort to this extremity ; besides, 
his garrisons were weak, and he 
was not well supplied with provis- 
ions. 

But after the fatal interruption 
of the treaty it was no easy matter 
to commence a new one. The 
Vicero:, however, wrote to the 
Archbishop on Thursday, July 11th, 
disavowing most earnestly any par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy of the 
Carafas, and expressing the greatest 
abhorrence of their practices, and 
imploring him to try and bring 
about an accommodation. This 
letter had its influence with Masa- 
niello, the more because it was fa- 
voured by Genuino, who had by 
this time made his bargain with 
the Viceroy. It was this day an- 
nounced in the church of the Car- 
melites, that the Viceroy had con- 
firmed the old privileges of the 
town, and increased them by new 
ones. As a proof of his sincerity, 
he recognized the title of Masa- 
niello as Captain-General of the 
most faithful people» Whilst the 
commissioners were completing the 
arrangements, the people were 
alarmed at the sight of the Nea- 
politan galleys, which were seen 
coming up the bay. It was sus- 
pected that troops were on board 
for the purpose of reducing the 
city. The Archbishop instantly 
wrote to inform the Viceroy, and 
advise him of the danger of another 
interruption of the pacification, to 
which the latter promptly replied 
by putting the fleet under the or- 
ders of Masaniello, who ordered the 
Admiral to ride at anchor within a 
mile of the port, and suffer none of 
his men to come ashore. 
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The articles of capitulation were 
signed by Masaniello and his aids 
on the part of the people, and then 
sent to the Viceroy, who signed 
them, together with the members 
of the Council and the other offi- 
cers of State. The next day but 
one was appointed for the solemn 
publication in the Cathedral Church 
in the presence of the Viceroy, as 
well of the popular leaders. In the 
meantime the Viceroy earnestly de- 
sired an interview with the Gene- 
ral. This interview was exceedingly 
distasteful to Masaniello. He re- 
fused. It required all the Arch- 
bishop’s powers of persuasion to 
move him. He said he saw the 
gallows before him—he would con- 
fess thoroughly before he went. 
After the publication in the church 
of the Carmelites, he set off for the 
interview, which he had insisted 
should be held in the palace, and 
not in the castle. At the Arch- 
bishop's suggestion he put off his 
mariner’s dress, and appeared on 
horseback in a dress of silver bro- 
cade, a hat with a white plume, 
and a drawn sword in his hand. 
He rode before the Archbishop, who 
travelled in his coach, and was fol- 
lowed by about 50,000 men on 
foot and mounted. His way was 
strewn with palm and olive branch- 
es; the ladies appeared to greet 
him at their balconies, which were 
hung with silk and tapestry, and 
saluted him with flowers and gar- 
lands. The air was filled with the 
harmony of peaceful and softly 
sounding instruments. 

On his arrival at the palace, the 
Captain of the body guard came 
out to bid him welcome. Masa- 
neillo gravely acknowledged the 
compliment, and then turning to 
the people, addressed them. He 
congratulated them on the freedom 
which they had won; spoke man- 
fully of his own services; declared 
that he had spurned the offers of 
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the Viceroy, who had tried to pur- 
chase him; alluded to his dress, 
which he had assumed only in def- 
erence to the wishes of the Arch- 
bishop. “I am still,” he said, 
“ Masaniello, the fisherman. I shall 
return to my former condition, re- 
serving nothing for myself but my 
hook and line. The only favour I 
ask in token of my labours, is, that 
when I am -dead, each of you will 
say an Ave Maria for me.” The 
people promised, “ but,” said they, 
“let it be a hundred years hence.” 
Masaniello thanked them. “I am 
now going,” said he, “to negoti- 
ate with the Viceroy; and shall be 
soon with you again; at least, be- 
fore to-morrow morning ;—if you 
do not see me then, you may set 
fire to this palace.” The Arch- 
bishop, at his request, gave his 
blessing to the people; and, com- 
manding them under pain of diso-, 
bedience, to follow him no further, 
the General entered the palace. 
The Viceroy was at the head of the 
stairs to receive him. As soon as 
Masaniello reached him he threw 
himself at his feet and kissed them. 
He thanked him for his gracious 
approbation of the treaty, and said 
that he had come to receive what- 
ever sentence his excellency should 
pass upon him. Arcos raised him, 
spoke kindly to him, and they re- 
tired to a private apartment to 
transact business. 

The crowd outside could not be 
easy when their favourite was thus 
in the very clutches of their enemy. 
They became impatient for his 
presence, and, at the Viceroy’s re- 
quest, he appeared at a balcony 
and spoke to them. But on reén- 
tering the saloon, he was so over- 
powered by the strangeness of his 
situation that he fainted. The Duke 
was now really alarmed; but the 
fisherman recovered, and they pro- 
ceeded to business. The articles of 
the treaty were confirmed, Masa- 
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niello recognized in his office as 
Captain-General of the people. A 
gold chain was forced upon him, he 
was created Duke of San Giorgio, 
called a faithful servant of the King 
and a glorious defender of the peo- 
ple. The proud Duke conducted 
him to the stairs, and embraced 
him on his taking leave. It was 
night when the interview was over. 
The General was conducted to his 
home in the Archbishop’s coach, 
The streets through which he pas- 
sed glittered with a thousand lights, 
Every thing wore the aspect of 
thankfulness and joy. 

He was entertained that night by 
the Cardinal Archbishop. The cry 
of treason was heard, and the clat- 
ter of arms—Masaniello returned 
to his post in the market. He 
governed like a despot. Fourteen 
persons were decapitated on the 
charge of being banditti. He had 
a wooden scaffold erected before 
his house, from which he issued his 
orders and decrees. They ran in 
the name of the most illustrious 
lord Maso Aniello, Captain-General 
of the most faithful people. The 
day was spent in governing, and in 
receiving visits of ceremony. 

Saturday, the 13th of July, was 
the day appointed for the solemn 
publication of the treaty. The 
Duke of Arcos was there, accord- 
ing to appointment; so was Mas- 
aniello, richly dressed for the oc- 
casion. The Cardinal Archbishop, 
in pontifical attire, sat on his throne; 
the Knight of Alcantara read the 
treaty, after which the Viceroy, the 
members of the Council, and the 
officers of the Law Courts, swore 
upon the Holy Evangelists to ob- 
serve these articles inviolably for- 
ever, and to procure without delay 
the ratification of them by his 
Catholic Majesty. 

During the reading of the arti- 
cles Masaniello was quite restless, 
and spoke in explanation of several 
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parts. After the reading was 
over, he began to strip off his gay 
clothing, desiring the Archbishop 
and the Viceroy to help him off 
with them; that he was now no- 
body, and would return to his hook 
and line. When he was hindered 
in this, he threw himself on the 
ground, and kissed the Cardinal’s 
feet. After the ceremony was over, 
he went with the Viceroy to the 
castle, the crowd shouting, “ Long 
life to the King. and the Duke of 
Arcos.” As he returned home on 
foot, all the royal companies low- 
ered their colours as he passed. 
Thus, in the space of seven days, 
one of the humblest fishermen in 
Naples had been elevated to a de- 
gree of power greater far than that 
of the viceregal authority. But 
the hour of his exaltation was that 
also of his descent. Whether it 
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val of St. Mary del Carmine was 
celebrated in her church, at which 
high mass was performed by the 
Archbishop. The ceremony was 
scarcely ended when Masaniello, 
with a crucifix in his hand, ascend- 
ed the pulpit. He spoke. His 
speech was incoherent, and a wo- 
man called to him to be silent, that 
the mother of God would not listen 
to such nonsense. He then began 
to undress himself in the pulpit, to 
show how emaciated he had be- 
come by his labours and his sleep- 
less nights. The Archbishop, with 
the assistance of the Carmelite 
monks, got him out of the church, 
and carried him into one of the 
dormitories of the convent, when, 
completely exhausted, he fell asleep. 

The hired assassins were in the 
church, biding their time. They 
followed him to the convent. The 


was the effort of long watching and \nonks wished to defend their guest. 


fasting, or the weight of a terrible 
responsibility upon a brain which 
had before experienced no disci- 
pline more severe than those im- 
posed by his own humble necessi- 
ties, or, which is not by any means 
improbable, the devilish secret 
machinations of the Viceroy, who, 
in all the horrors of this week, ap- 
pears never to have lost sight for 
a moment of his great object, to 
reduce the whole people, both no- 
ble and rabble, to the same dead 
level of abject submission to the 
court of Spain, certain it is, that 
Masaniello had become a madman. 
It is useless to enter into any de- 
tails of his proceedings during the 
next two days. Every action but 
acy additional proof that his brain 
ad given way. The Duke of Ar- 
cos could find no nobler method of 
relieving the city than the knife of 
the professional assassin. The ser- 
vices of nine of these ruffians were 
engaged, and the hour of Masaniel- 
lo was at hand. 
On Tuesday, July 16, the festi- 


An uproar arose, which woke the 
sleeper. Hearing his name called, 
he ran to meet his murderers, call- 
ing out, “Is it me you look for, my 
people? Herelam!” Five mus- 
kets were instantly discharged upon 
him, and he died exclaiming, “Oh, 
ye traitors!” His head was cut 
off, and fixed on a pike, was car- 
ried through the street. With this 
terrible banner aloft, the murderers 
cried, “ Masaniello is dead! Long 
live the King of Spain! Let no 
one presume to name Masaniello !” 
The populace was stupefied with 
horror .and alarm, and made no 
demonstration. The head, after be- 
ing paraded for some time, was 
thrown into one ditch, whilst his 
body was dragged and thrust into 
another—and these were the ftune- 
ral obsequies of the Captain-Gene- 
ral of the most faithful people. 
That same day, Giulio Genuino 
was installed into office as Presi- 
dent of one of the Law Courts; 
and a proclamation was issued of- 
fering pardon to all the rioters, ex- 
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cept Masaniello’s brother and broth- 
er-in-law. 

The next morning the pride of 
bread was raised—and the people 
discovered that they had indeed 
lost their protector. The tide of 
feeling returned to him. His head 
and his body were recovered from 
the sewers into which they had 
been thrust the day before. The 
corpse was decked with sumptuous 
clothes, placed upon a bier covered 
with white silk, and borne by the 
Captains whom he had appointed. 
Four thousand ecclesiastics con- 
ducted the procession. More than 
forty thousand men and women 
followed, some singing litanies, oth- 
ers telling their beads. The bells 
pealed, lights were in all the 
windows. The procession moved 
through the priucipal streets of the 
city, and returned to the church of 
Maria del Carmine, the corpse was 
lowered into the earth near the 
church door. Thus, to use the 
words of Mr. Midon, from whose 
work I have borrowed much of this 
narrative, in less than three days 
Masaniello was obeyed like a mon- 
arch, murdered like a villain, and 
revered like a saint. 

The length to which this article 
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has run deters us from following 
out the subsequent history of this 
celebrated insurrection. I have 
spoken of the treachery of Genui- 
no; this is apparent from the fact, 
that he was mainly concerned in 
drawing up the articles of pacifica- 
tion, whereof one provided that all 
gabelles should be abolished, ex- 
cept such as were alienated to pri- 
vate persons. Now as this was the 
case with every gabelle, as the far- 
mersinvariably advanced the money 
which the State expected to raise 
from the taxes, this exception made 
the whole procedure, on the part of 
the Viceroy, a solemn cheat—and 
of this Genuino was_ perfectly 
aware. The disturbances soon af- 
ter recommenced, and offered the 
French a temptation to interfere, so 
that Naples was for a time the prey 
of both a civil and foreign war. 
When it was over, the State re- 
mained indeed a Spanish province, 
but every spark of life was extinct. 
The nobility was prostrated, and 
the King supreme. One lesson had 
been learned, and acted upon; and 
it is the enduring triumph of Mas- 
aniello: the people have never 
since been taxed in the necessaries 
of life. 


“ Our passions are like convulsion fits, which, though taey make us stronger for 


the time, leave us weaker ever after.” 


“There are some who live without any design at all, and only pass in the world 
like straws ona riven; they do not go, but are carried.” 
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THE ACTRESS IN HIGH LIFE: AN EPISODE IN WINTER QUARTERS, 


CHAPTER XIi. 


First, for thy bees a quiet station find, 

And lodge them under covert from the 
wind; 

For winds, when homeward they re- 
turn, will drive 

The loaded carriers from their evening 
hive; 

Far from the cows’ and goats’ insulting 
crew, 

That trample down the flowers and 
brush the dew, 

The painted lizard and the bird of prey, 

Foes to the frugal kind be far away— 

The titmouse and the pecker’s hungry 
brood, : 

And Procne with her bosom stained 
with blood; 

These rob the trading citizens, and bear 

The trembling captives through the 
liquid air, 

And for their callow young a cruel 
feast prepare. 
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Wild thyme and savoury set around 
their cell, 

Sweet to the taste and fragrant to the 
smell, 

Set rows of rosemary with flowering 
stem, 

And let the purple violet drink the 
stream. 

Dryden’s Virgil. 


The building before them had 
low, thick walls of undressed stones, 
and a heavy roof over it covered 
with tiles, The door was shut, and 
the travellers could see nothing of 
the household; but the sharp, an- 
gry challenge of the canine senti- 
nels within, who did not pause to 
listen for an answer, proved that 
the place was not without a garri- 
son. Tired of waiting, L’Isle was 
about to complete the investment 
by sending the muleteer round to 
the other side of it, when he per- 
ceived two young round faces peep- 
ing out at a square hole in the wall 
that serve] for a window ; a man’s 
voice was heard quieting the’dogs, 


and a pair of sharp eyes were de- 
tected peering over the door, made 
too short for the door way, perhaps 
for that purpose. The governor 
was evidently reconnoitering care- 
fully the party outside. The result 
seemed, at length, to prove satis- 
factory, the presence of the ladies 
probably removing any fears of vi- 
olence. 

The door was thrown open, and 
one who seemed to be the master of 
the house, stepped out with an air 
of frank hospitality to receive their 
request for shelter. Begging them 
to alight, he called out for “ Man- 
oel! Menoel!” who soon showed 
himself in the shape of a young 
clown, crawling out from behind a 
heap of straw in a neighbouring 
shed, and who was ordered to as- 
sist in unloading the mules and 
taking care of the horses. 

Tired and thirsty, and glad to 
find shelter, the ladies entered the 
house, where they were met by two 
young women, unmistakably the 
daughters of the host. Their spark- 
ling eyes and coal black hair, their 
round faces and regular features, 
were like his; and they were only 
less swarthy from being less ex- 
posed to the sun. 

Had they preserved their pedi- 
gree this family would have found 
many an ancestor among the Lusi- 
tanian Moors, and afforded the most 
striking among the many proofs 
the travellers had met with, that 
many a Mohammedan, when the 
crescent waned before the cross, had 
preferred his country to his faith. 
The girls were for a while abashed 
at the presence of the strangers ; 
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but, with a hospitality spurred by 
curiosity,soon recovered themselves, 
and encumbered the ladies with 
their attentions. Strangers they 
seldom saw, and these outlandish 
ladies were as strange to them as 
if they had dropped from the moon. 
Under pretence of assisting the 
travellers to rid themselves of their 
outer garment of dust, they exam- 
ined the texture and fashion of their 
dresses, veils and gloves, spread out 
Lady Mabel’s shawl to admire the 
pattern, and asked more questions 
than she could answer or under- 
stand. They were closely inspect- 
ing the rings on her fingers, and 
wondering at the whiteness of her 
hand, when their father coming in 
rebuked their obtrusiveness; he 
made them gather ap the pile of 
flax, with the spindles and distaffs, 
now lying idle on the floor, and in- 
vited the ladies to take possession 
of the cushions, which, after a 
Moorish custom still lingering here, 
the girls had used as seats. 

L’Isle coming in and finding fa- 
ther and daughters bestirring them- 
selves to make their guests comfor- 
table, suggested that their most ur- 
gent want was water. One of the 
girls at once brought a cup, and 
one from among several jars, and 
while the ladies were drinking, 
L’Isle called their attention to the 
peculiarities of the vessel, of so po- 
rous a nature that the water al- 
ways oozing through it, kept the 
outside wet, the constant evapora- 
tion of a part cooling what re- 
mained within. He pointed out, 
too, the peculiar fashion of the jar, 
its beautiful and classic mould indi- 
eating that amidst the corruption 
of taste and the loss of arts, in pot- 
tery, at least, the antique type of 
form had been faithfully handed 
down from the time of the Roman. 
But the ladies were too busy with 
the water to bestow much thought 
on the jar,and L’Isle’s lesson in 
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vertu was pretty much lost on them. 

The house consisted of several 
small rooms, besides the larger 
apartment, in which, after a while, 
the whole party was collected, in- 
cluding the servants and muleteer. 
The girls called in an old woman 
to assist them in their household 
duties, and she employed herself at 
the smoky fire-place in cooking 
some sausages, which by the per- 
fume they soon diffused through 
the room, proved that in stuffing 
them the genus allium had not 
been forgotten. Their host disap- 
peared for a few minutes, and then 
returned, no longer en dishabille, 
but in full dress, as if going to the 
next town on some high festival. 
This was evidently in honour of his 
guests. It was growing dark, and 
he now lit alantern hanging against 
the wall. Within the lantern, and 
behind the lamp, a little image of 
some saint was seen shedding his 
benignant influence over the house- 
hold. The hastily prepared meal 
was now ready. This was no time 
or place for nice distinctions of 
rank, and, urged by their host, the 
whole party sat down together. Be- 
sides the overpowering sausages, 
preserved fruits, honey and black 
bread covered the table, with a pile 
of oranges just gathered from the 
boughs. These last vanished rap- 
idly before the thirsty travellers. 
Their hgst seemed to think his 
more substantial fare neglected, 
and L’Isle took care to attribute it 
to their having dined too lately and 
heartily to have yet recovered their 
appetites. 

Lady Mabel seeing Moodie at 
the end of the table, with his back 
to the dim light, eating almost in 
the dark, urged him to change his 
seat, and take one opposite to and 
close under the lamp. Moodie 
looked askance at the saint, who 
was bestowing a benediction on 
those before him, and grumbled 
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out, “Better to eat in the dark 
than by the light of Satan’s lan- 
tern.” 

“ You are over scrupulous,” said 
Mrs, Shortridge; “if these illumi- 
nated saints be one of Satan’s de- 
vices, I think it meritorious to turn 
them to a useful purpose, as was 
successfully done by a friend of 
mine residing in Lisbon. Finding 
the lamp he had put before his 
door repeatedly broken—for the 
Lisbon rabble love darkness better 
than light—he bought a little im- 
age of St. Antony, and put it up 
behind it, and the saint’s presence 
seemed to paralyze the arms of the 
evil doers.” 

“There is an inward and an 
outward light,” said Moodie, sen- 
tentiously, “your friend, wanting 
that inward light, chose, for a little 
personal convenience, to counte- 
nance a shining idolatry.” Their 
host, gathering from their looks 
and gestures, that they wanted 
more light, now brought in another 
lamp, which the ladies soon used to 
light them to the chamber alotted 
to them. The girls went with 
them,and Lady Mabel finding them 
loiter there, full of curiosity, and 
examining every article of dress 
and baggage with prying eyes, de- 
liberately unpacked everything she 
had with her, and induced Mrs. 
Shortridge, sleepy as she was, to 
do so, too; then giving them to 
understand that there was nothing 
more to be seen, politely turned 
them out of the room, that she 
might make more profitable use of 
the remaining hours of the night. 
A chamber and bed were found for 
L’Isle, but Moodie and the servants 
had no better accommodations than 
mats spread on the floor of the lar- 
ger room. They had no sooner 
lain down than the rats overhead 
commenced their gambols, racing 
each other over the reeds which 
laid on the joists, form the only 
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ceiling to the room. Their gym- 
nastic’ sports brought down show- 
ers of dust and soot om the would 
be sleepers below, who were already 
beset by certain rejoicing tribes, 
which seized the occasion to hold 
their carnival. 

The whole household were afoot 
early next morning, and while wait- 
ing for breakfast Lady Mabel took 
the opportunity to survey the premi- 
ses. Cleanliness is not essential to 
Portuguese comfort ; but within the 
house, there was not the squalor 
and poverty which here usually 
characterises the peasant’s home. 
Wthout, a small orchard, and one 
narrow field, a few goats and two 
or three stout asses, seemed to com. 
prise the farmer’s possessions. 

On sitting’ down to an abun- 
dant breakfast, she expressed to 
L’Isle her wonder, how these peo- 
ple lived in such plenty, without 
flocks, or herds, or fields. 

“ You are mistaken,” said L’Isle, 
“Our host has flocks so numerous, 
that it would startle you to hear 
their numbers told. The whole 
country for miles around is pas- 
tured by them. He is a farmer, or 
rather grazier on a grand scale, 
Not to “puzzle you longer, he isa 
bee farmer, having many hundred 
hives, This land of flowers vields 
him two harvests a year. His in- 
come is derived from wax and 
honey, and his rustic talk is not of 
bullocks but of bees. After break- 
fast, we will get him to show us 
some things of the economic ar- 
rangements of his farm.” 

During this meal, the two girls 
seemed anxious to make the most 
of their guests, who were so soon 
to leave them. Their animated 
and inquisitive conversation address- 
ed chiefly to L’Isle, as spokesman 
and interpreter, scarcely allowed 
him time to eat. Their restless, 
sparkling black eyes, excited the 
admiration of the ladies, Do you 
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think black eyes the most expres- 
sive?” said Lady Mabel to L’Isle, 
and with a ‘natural coquetry, she 
turned her own blue orbs full upon 
him. How else could he judge, 
but by a comparison ? 

“There isa liquid lustre in the 
full black eye,” L’Isle answered, 
looking into those of the girl who 
was sitting, very sociably, close be- 
side him, “which powerfully express- 
es languishing tenderness. It is 
capable, too, of an angry and fierce 
expression. But from its dark 
hues you. cannot distinguish the 
pupil from the surrounding part, 
and lose all the varying beauty of 
its dilation and contraction. There 
are eyes of lighter and more hea- 
venly hues,” here he lookéd full in 
Lady Mabel’s, while describing 
them, “which have an unlimited 
range of expression, embracing 
every shade of feeling, every varie- 
ty of sentiment. They are tell- 
tale eyes, that would betray the 
owner in any attempt to play the 
hypocrite.” 

Lady Mabel, laughing and blush 
ing, expressed great doubts whether 
any eyes exercised that controlling 
guardianship over the integrity 
of their owner, 

As soon as the meal was over, 
the farmer, at their request, glad- 
ly undertook to show them some- 
thing of his peculiar husbandry, 
A hive or two may be found any 
where—but a thousand hives! 
This was a great proprietor. Going 
out of the enclosure, he led them 
to aneighbouring hill, on the south- 
eastern side of which, well sheltered 
from the northern blasts, many 
lanes, five or six feet wide, had been 
cut through the thickets, all lead- 
ing to a central point, where, well 
sheltered by the natural hedge, 
he had formed one of his aumer- 
ous colonies. The citizens of this 
thriving commonwealth were lit- 
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erally as busy as bees, and the 
region was vocal with their buzz. 
The ladies shrunk'from the well 
armed but laborious crowd which 
surrounded them, going forth light 
or returning laden to their homes; 
but the farmer assured them that 
the busy multitude were perfectly 
tame, and as harmless as sheep, un- 
less maliciously disturbed. 

Though this was but one of sev- 
eral colonies, the hives were too 
numerous to be easily counted. 
They were all cylindrical in shape, 
being made of the bark of the 
cork tree, which is an excellent 
non-conductor of heat, and Were 
each covered with an inverted pan 
of earthenware, the edge of which 
overhung the hive like a cornice. 
Each hive was fastened together 
with pegs of hard wood,’ so that 
it could be easily taken to pieves, 
and the joints were stopped with 
peat. 

Full of the economy of the in- 
dustrious tribes, whose habits he 
had studied so profitably, the farmer 
talked long and weil on the sub- 
ject. From him they learned that 
the bees would range a league and 
more from the hive,if they could 
not gather honey nearer home. That 
he gathered two harvests a year, 
spring and autumn each yielding 
one, while the cold winter and the 
parched and blossomless summer 
equally suspended the protitable 
labour of his winged workmen. He 
pointed out the plants whose blos- 
soms were preferred by the bees, 
and professed to be able to distin- 
guish the honey gathered in each 
month, varying as it did in quali- 
ties aécording to the succession of 
flowers which bloomed through the 
seasons, giving a preference to the 
product of the rosemary over all 
other plants, 

Lady Mabel was delighted with 
the method and the scale of this 
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branch of rural industry. “We 
have moors enough in Scotland. 
Indeed, I wish so much of them had 
not fallen to papa’slot. But when 
I go home, I will endeavour to turn 
these wastes to better account, and 
rival our friend here, by establish- 
ing a bee farm on a grand scale.” 

“You must not forget to carry the 
rosemary and other choice plants 
with you,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
“and some beams of the Portuguese 
sun, to secure twoseasons of flowers 
in the year.” 

While she was yet speaking, a 
snake glided slowly across her 
paths Starting back in terror, she 
uttered a little scream, and begged 
L’Isle to kill it without delay. 

“How shall I kill it,” he said, 
laughing at her alarm. “Shall I 


bruise the serpent’s head with my 
heel, or shall I draw my sword on 
a reptile ?” 

“In any way you please, soyou do 
kill it,” she exclaimed, seeing the 


snake stop and raise its head to 
look at them. 

But the farmer now interfered: 
“ Spare his life, this is one of my best 
friends. You see that he shows 
not the least fear. While provid- 
ing for himself, he works too for 
me, destroying the frogs and lizards 
that make sad havoc among my 
bees.” 

Returning to the house, they 
found in front of it the mules laden 
and the horses saddled for the 
pereey. Observing that Moodie 
ooked particularly raeful this morn- 
ing, Lady Mabel asked him what 
was the matter, and he admitted 
that he was very unwell. “But with 
bad food and worse water, loss of 
sleep and worry of mind, a man 
soon gets worn out in this unhappy 
country. You, my lady, look 
jaded enough, too.” 

“ Oh, never mind my looks,” she 
answered. “TI feel perfectly well, 
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and can travel on until I get tanned 
as brown as these Moorish girls. 
But [am afraid, Moodie, you are 
paying the penalty for last night’s 
insult to the patron saint of the 
house. Some saints are at times a 
little revengeful, and your troubled 
mind and aching body you may 
owe to him.’ Pray take the ear- 
liest opportunity to make amends.” 

“ Who is the offended saint ?” 
asked Mrs. Shortridge. 

“ T suppose,” said Lady Mabel, “ it 
is St. Melibocus, the patron saint of 
bees and honey.” 

“ Take care,” said L’Isle, laughing. 
“ You are usurping the Pope’s func- 
tion, and adding a new name to the 
calender.” 

“ But What shall we do for Moo- 
die?” she asked, “Whether striken by 
the saint or not, something must 
be done to relieve him.” 

“Your saint had nothing to do 
with my sickness,” said Moodie, an- 
grily. “I was unwell yesterday, 
though I did not complain. [am 
sure I was poisoned by that rascal- 
ly innkeeper at Evora, with some 
trash he called wine, which was 
nothing but drugged vinegar.” 

“If bad wine has poisoned you, 
good wine is the only antidote,” said 
Lisle, and bidding his servant 
bring a cup and bottle from the 
hamper, he persuaded Moodie to 
try the remedy. 

Moodie tasted it with some hesi- 
tation, but the wine was excellent, 
and in truth, just what he stood in 
need of. On being urged, he took 
a good draught, and at L’Isle’s sug- 
gestion, stowed away the bottle in 
his baggage for future reference. 

Their host would receive but a 
small remuneration for the well 
timed hospitality he had afforded 
the travellers. But the ladies had 
selected sundry spare articles from 
their wardrobe, and delighted his 
daughters with the gift of finery, 
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such as they had never possessed 
before. As L’Isle was turning to 
ride off, the farmer said, with 4 
courteous air: “ When you or any 
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friend of yours come this way, pray 
remember, sir, you have a poor 
house here, always at your com- 
mand.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


. 
Crabbed age and youth cannot live to- 
gether ; 
Youth is full of pleasance, age is full of 
care ; 
Youth like summer morn, age like win- 
ter weather ; 
Youth like summer brave, age like win- 
ter bare. 
Youth is full of sport, age’s breath is 
short; 
Youth is nimble, ageis fame; 
Youth is hot and bold, age is weak and 
cold ; 
Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Shakspeare. 


They had ridden but a short 
way, when Lady Mabel, reining in 


her horse, placed herself along side 
of Moodie, to ask how he felt now. 
She feared lest he might be too 
unwell to undergo the fatigues of 


the day. But thanks to L’Isle’s 
prescription, Moodie was already 
another man. He sat bolt up- 
right in the saddle with a martial 
air, and looked around as if ready 
for any emergency. She no longer 
felt any fears for him. His curios- 
ity, too, seemed to be awakened, for 
he said: “You are a great bota- 
nist, my Lady, and know every 
kind of plant. Pray, what were 
those two tall trees near the farm- 
er’s house, with bare trunks and 
feathery tops?” 

“ They are date palms,” said Lady 
Mabel. “ You see more and more 
of them the nearer you get to Af- 
rica.” 

“Indeed !” said Moodie, with more 
astonishment than the information 
seemed to warrant. 

“Yes,” she continued, “ and they 


bear a luscious and nourishing 
fruit, which in the deserts of Africa 
is the chief food of the people. It is 
to them what oat meal is to the 
Scot.” 

“ And how far are we from Afri- 
ca?” said Moodie, dreading the an- 
swer, but striving to put the ques- 
tion in an indifferent tone. 

“ Why some people say that Af- 
rica begins at the Pyrenees, but 
Col. L’Isle, who knows the country 
thoroughly, says that the Serra de 
Monchique is the true boundary. 
The kingdom of Algarve, lying be- 
yond those mountains, is in climate, 
soil and vegetation, truly African ; 
and it is only the strip of salt water 
that separates it from Morocco, 
that prevents its forming part of 
that country. 

“ T never heard of the kingdom of 
Algarve before,” said Moodie, pon- 
dering the information he had re- 
ceived. “How far are we from it 2” 

“We will not find it a long day’s 
journey to one of the chief towns,” 
said Lady Mabel. “Its name—Its 
name is Mauropolis, the city of the 
Moors. It lies on the border of 
Algarve, just like Berwick on the 
border of Scotland, only Algarve is 
a beautiful and fertile country, 
which poor Scotland is only toa 
Scot.” ; 

“It is an ill bird that fouls its 
own nest,” growled Moodie in an 
undertone. “ Have you forgot, my | 
Lady, that you are yourself a Scot?” 

“A Scot !” said she deliberately, 
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the traveller may have to adopt 
them; in inspecting the various 
conditions under which men can 
live, we must often subject ourselves 
to these conditions, and thus ac- 
quire practical experience in place 
of theoretical knowledge. To know 
how the Arab lives, we must for 
a time become an Arab, and to 
pry into the inner mysteries of 
Hottentot life, you must make 
yourself a Hottentot.” 

“And to estimate the prisoner’s 
woes,” L’Isle suggested, “ you must 
try the virtues of a dungeon, musty 
straw and bread and water.” 

“That would be buying the 
knowledge dearly,” said she; “ but 
I would like to try how the life of 
a nun would suit me.” 

“Tt would suit you the least of 
all women,” said Mrs. Shortridge. 
“You might die in the cloister, but 
could not live there.” 

“Oh, I am sure I could stand a 
short novitiate, say three or six 
months,” exclaimed Lady Mabel. 

“Your novitiate, soon to end in 
freedom, would nothelp you to the 
experience of the true internal life 
of the nun. It is pleasant to walk, 
leading your horse by the rein, and 
at liberty to mount when you 
like. But the essence of monastic 
life lies in the conviction that you 
have turned your back forever on 
the world without, with all its tri- 
als, its hopes and fears, its passions 
and pursuits, and have given your- 
self religiously to tread through 
this life, the narrow path you 
have chosen to the next.” 

“You have convinced me,” said 
Lady Mabel. “In my longing af- 
ter a varied experience of the con- 
ditions of life, I might sacrifice 
half a year to the trial of one, but 
I prefer ignorance on this point to 
the burden of a life-enduring vow.” 

“Tf our knowledge were limited 
by our own experience,.we would 
know little indeed,” said L’Isle.” 
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“Tf, indeed, we had never felt bodily 
pain, we could not feel for a man 
on the rack. Had we never known 
anguish of mind, we might not esti- 
mate the mental agonies of others. 
But we have feelings, for the exer- 
cise of which sympathy and imag- 
ination can create conditions. We 
ean feel with the captive in the 
dungeon, without going down there 
to take a place by his side. 

“Still, there is nothing like ex- 
perience in one’s own person,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge. “I cannow sym- 
pathize fully with the toilworn 
traveller, across a parched and 
thirsty desert under a broiling sun. 
I own that the pleasures of this 
journey far exceed its pains ; thanks 
to your care and company; but, 
as Lady Mabel says, the chief pleas- 
ure comes afterwards, and this 
journey will be still more pleasant 
next week than now.” 

“Tn spite of its hardships,” said 
Lady Mabel, “it has been so agree- 
able to me that I would have it 
last a week longer. As an escort, 
interpreter and cicerone, Col. L’Isle 
has no rival. He has, too, filled 
the commissary’s place so well that 
we have suffered nothing from your 
good man’s desertion.” 

The pleasure Lady Mabel ex- 
pressed, and her frank admission 
that she wished the journey longer, 
delighted L’Isle. He longed to 
tell her that he was ever at her 
command as companion, guardian, 
and guide, on any journey, however 
long. But no—he must not say 
that. He had no thought of ma- 
trimony, at least, just now. A re- 
mote prospect did indeed float be- 
fore his eyes, in which he saw 
himself having outlived this war, 
and attained the rank of Major- 
General, returning home to find 
Lady Mabel still lovely and _ still 
free to listen to a lover’s suit. This 
was but a bright vision of the fu- 
ture, hemmed in and overhung by 
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many adark contingency; a glow- 
ing picture in an ebony frame. 

The character of the country un- 
derwent a change as they rode on. 
Sloping downwards towards the 
Guadiana, over a succession of bills 
which concealed the descent, the 
soil became more fertile, but was 
scarcely more cultivated than in the 
region which they had just left be- 
hindthem. The heathsand broom 
plants now gave place to a variety 
of evergreen shrubs. Though the 
forest trees had vanished centuries 
ago, the prospect was often shut 
out by the thickets that overspread 
the country. An occasional spot 
of open ground indicated some at- 
tempts at cultivation, but they saw 
few peasants, and but one village 
seated on a hill, until passing a 
wretched hamlet, they reach the 
bank of a brook, The shade of 
some trees, already in full leaf, in 
this sheltered spot, tempted them 
to make here their noonday halt. 

Seating herself on the fern and 
moss at the foot of an old mulber- 
ry tree that overhung the little 
stream, Lady Mabel pointed out to 
her companions, that the trees 
around them were all of the same 
kind, 

“They were doubtless planted 
here,” said L’Isle, “ when the silk 
culture throve in this country, a 
branch of industry, which, with too 
many others, has almost died out. 
Civil disorder and foreign war has 
been fatal to it. The Spaniards 
have made Alemtejo their high- 
road in everyinvasion of Portugal ; 
and the disastérs of late years have 
completed the ruin of this frontier, 
so long a debatable land. The 
country around, is, for the most 
part, a heath-covered waste, or a 
wilderness of brushwood; here the 
silkworm has perished, the peas- 
ant’s hand is idle, and the amoreira 
stands with unplucked leaves.” 

“The better for us,” said Mrs. 
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Shortridge; “we need its thickest 
shade.” 

A solitary stork, by the rivulet, 
was engaged in that gentle sport 
which Isaac Walton assures us, is 
so favourable to tranquil medita- 
tion. Deep in reverie, the philos- 
opher seemed not to heed their 
presence. For a time, he stood 
gravely on one leg, then witha few 
stately strides, drew nearer to 
them. They were commenting on 
his sedate air, and disregard for 
man’s presence, when Moodie came 
and sat down within ear-shot of 
them. The bird now raised his 
head and gave them a searching 
look, Then bending back his 
long neck, he uttered a dissat- 
isfied chatter with his snapping 
beak, and taking wing, sought a 
sequestered part of the stream, re- 
mote from the intruders. 

“The stork would not have shun- 
ned natives. He must have found 
out that we are foreigners and her- 
etics,” said Mrs. Shortridge. 

“It is this arch-heretic, Moodie, 
that he shuns,” said Lady Mabel. 
“ His presence would drive away a 
whole congregation of storks, who 
are almost as good churchmen as 
the monks themselves.” 

“Perhaps quite as good,” said 
Moodie. “My arch-heresy consists 
in protesting now and always, 
against idolatrous Rome. Some 
here are not quite as good Protes- 
tants as I am.” 

“T never called myself a Protes- 
tant,” said L’Isle. 

“Do you not, sir?” exclaimed 
Moodie. “Pray whatare you then ?” 

“T never called myself a Protes- 
tant in defining my faith.” 

“ And why not, sir,” asked Moo- 
die, adding in an under tone. 
“Now he will show the cloven 
foot.” 

“ Because mine is a positive creed, 
not to be expressed by negation. 
In defining it, I can admit no term 
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not expressing some essential point. 
I would not mistake the accident 
for the essence. That God has given 
his revealed word to man, is an es- 
sential point in my belief. That 
Rome has misconstrued that word, 
may be true, but comes not within 
the scope of my creed. I believe 
that Christ by his Apostles founded 
achurch to ramnify through the 
world, like the fruitful vine running 
over the world. Some branches 
may have rotted off, some may 
bear degenerate fruit, some in un- 
pruned luxuriance, may bring forth 
nothing but leaves. Be itso. It 
is my belief thatthe branch I cleave 
to retains its vital vigour and pro- 
duces life-sustaining fruit. 

- “But how does this prevent your 
protesting against Rome ?” objected 
Moodie. 

“It prevents my making that 
protest any part of the definition of 
my faith.” Names are things, and 
he who is perpetually dubbing him- 
self a Protestant, ends by making 
it the first article of his creed, that 
Rome errs, and his active religion 
becomes opposition to Rome. 


* * * * * * *K 


“You have given many branches 
to the vire planted by Christ,” ob- 
served Moodie. “Perhaps you ad- 
mit the Church of Rome, to be 
one that still bears fruit.” 

“To drop the figure of the vine, 
I will answer you by saying, that it 
is possible for a Romanist to be a 
Christian.” 

“Are Christianity and idolatry 
one and the same?” said Moodie, 
indignantly. 

“Do you know how many dog- 
mas the Kirk and Rome hold in 
common?” answered L’Isle. “If 
you set down each article of Chris- 
tian doctrine in the order of its im- 
portance and certainty, you may 
travel the same road with the Ro- 
manist a long way; nor is it easy 
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to prove that Rome does not hold 
toall Christian truths.” 

Moodie rose from where he sat 
and stretched forth a’ protesting 
hand. But he saw that protest 
was useless here, so he withdrew to 
the shade of another tree, and sat 
down to think what he should do 
for Lady Mabel’s safety. To re- 
fresh himself and sharpen his 
wits, he took more than one 
draught from the bottle. The 
wine being old, mild and delicate 
in flavour, he classed it in the 
same catagory with small beer, for 
underrating its beguiling potency. 

“Had Moodie not been too im- 
patient to stay with us longer,” 
said L’Isle, “ he might have heard 
me admit, that though the Church 
of Rome has kept the truth, it has 
not been content with it, but has 
mingled with it so large a mass of 
falsehood, that the truth it teaches 
is no longer pure. It has not 
thrown away the God-given treas- 
ure, but it has piled over it such 
an ever accumulating heap of rub- 
bish that it is not easily found. It 
may have guarded the fountain of 
life-giving waters, but has so 
hedged it in with a labyrinth of 
superstitions and ceremonial rites, 
that it is almost inaccessible to the 
flock.” ‘ 

** Call Moodie back, and redeem 
yourself in his opinion,” said Mrs, 
Shortridge. “He is now mourn- 
ing over your approaching con- 
version to Rome.” 

“Tt is useless,” said Lady Ma- 
bel. “Moodie sets no value on 
half-truths.” ° 

The travellers dined here under 
the shade of the trees, and soon 
after took horse again. Moodie 
threw himself into the saddle with 
a spirit and activity which led 
Lady Mabel to say: “Your good 
wine, Col. L’Isle, has done wonders 
for Moodie. It carries him well 


through the labours of the day.” 
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“It seems to have cured his 
ailing body,” said L’Isle, “but 
has not mellowed his temper. He 
grows more crusty than ever.” 

“In him,” said Lady Mabel, 
“crustiness isthe normal condition, 
and betokens health.” 

They Had riden but a little way, 
when she heard Moodie call to her, 
and reining in her horse, she let 
him come up alongside of her. He 
evidently wished to speak to her in 
private, for he kept silence until 
L'Isle and Mrs. Shortridge were 
out of hearing, and looked cau- 
tiously round to see that the ser- 
vants were not too near.’ ‘ 

“ My Lady,” said he in asolemn 
manner, “I have been looking at 
you, wondering if you are the same 
girl I have seen for years growing 
up under my eye.” 

“Another, yet the same,” said 
she. “TI have not yet quite lost my 
personal identity.” 

“And how many months is it 
since we left Scotland ?” 

“ Weeks you mean Moodie, it is 
scarcely yet time to count by 
months.” 

“Weeks then have made a won- 
drous change in you.” 

“I suspect that ofien happens in 
the progress of life,” said Lady 
Mabel. “We seem to stand still 
for .a while at a monotonous stage 
of our existence; a sudden change 
of condition comes, and we leap 
forward towards maturity. So, 
too, we may for years continue 
young in heart and health; some 
heavy trouble or deep grief over- 
takes us, and we at once are old.” 

“Tt is not a leap forward in life 
that you have made, but a leap 
aside, out of your own character. 
It amazes me to see you galloping 
wildly over this outlandish coun- 
try, without a thought but flowers, 
soldiers and sightseeing. I some- 
times think you bewitched.” 

“ What is more likely?” said La- 
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dy Mabel. “To us silly women, 
flowers, soldiers and sightseeing are 
the most bewitching things in the 
world.” 

“But you have lost all caution, 
all fear, and let these friends of 
yesterday lead you, you know not 
whither.” 

“Travelling is one way to grow 
wise; and as to danger, what did 
you leave Craiggyside for, if it was 
not to take care of me?” 

“Heaven knows, I knew not 
what I undertook. I find one 
young lady harder to look after 
than twelve score of ewes, the 
kine and the crops, with the plough- 
men, shepherd and dairymaid to 
boot.” 

“Pray do not tell that to any 
but myself. With such a charac- 
ter,so far from passing for a lady, 
I could not get a place as lady’s 
maid.” 

“You may laugh, my Lady, but 
the danger is real and near. I do 
not trust your new friends,” and 
Moodie shook his finger at them 
before him. “I know what is or- 
dered must come to pass, and it is 
sinful to repine at it. But I have 
known you from a girl, a child, for 
you are a girl still, my Lady, and 
it grieves my heart to see you gal- 
loping on to Rome and ruin.” 

“Ts that my predestined road ?” 
said Lady Mabel. “Then I sup- 
pose I must ride it, but it shall be 
at a spanking pace,” and giving her 
horse a cut, she dashed off to the 
head of the party, while Moodie 
gazed after her in despair. 

Hearing the tread of horses 
close behind him, he looked round, 
and saw L’Isle’s servants at his 
heels, watching him closely. The 
thought struck him, that he might 
find these men useful. So, falling 
back along side of them, he said to 
L'Isle’s man: “Do you know 
anything of the strange country 
we are going to now 2” 
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The man looked around fora 
moment with a puzzled air, but 
perceiving that Moodie was under 
some strange mistake, he merely 
said: “Iam following my master, 
and leave him to choose his own 
road.” 

“We are playing the game of 
follow your leader, Mr. Moodie,” 
said the groom, dipping into the 
dialogue. “The Colonel leads, and 
we are to follow, you know; and 
d t, we will play out the 

me.” 

“ But do you know that he is lead- 
ing you to the land of the Moors ?” 

“If he is going to the land of 
the great Black-a-moor himself, 
we must shut our eyes and gallop 
down hill. His country is said to 
lie that way.” 

Moodie muttered something 
about a son of Belial, but he wished 
to use these men, and not offend 
them. So, turning to the groom, 
with grim sociability, he asked : 
“Can you speak the language of 
the people hereabouts ?” 

“T can call justily for meat and 
drink, and make my wants known 
at a pinch.” 

“Can you hire me a messenger 
at the next place we stop at ? You 
must know,” said he, in a confiden- 
tial tone, “I left an important mat- 
ter sadly neglected in Elvas. It is 
my lord’s business, and I would be 
sorry to come to blame in it. 
Whatever it cost, I must send a 
letter there without delay, and 
while I write, you must find man 
and horse. He shall have two 
guineas the minute the job is done. 
Is that enough ? 

“Quite enough,” the groom an- 
swered, gravely, while his compan- 
ion turned away his head, to con- 
ceala grin. “I know something 
about riding express, and for two 
guineas, I will find youa man to 
ride to Elvas and back in double 
quick time.” 
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“You shall have a guinea for 
yourself, if you prove a manof your 
word, and send my letter in time.” 

“Tf I fail you, may your guinea 
choke me, for I mean to melt it 
down into good liquor,” said the 
groom. . 

“And Tl help him to drink 
your health in it, Mr, Moodie,” 
said the other man. “For a gui- 
nea’s worth of liquor might choke 
a better man than Tom.” 

With hope renewed, Moodie rode 
on after his mistress. On coming 
up with them, he heard L’Isle and 
Lady Mabel speaking Portuguese. 
To while away an idle hour, she 
was taking a lesson in that 
tongue. This annoyed Moodie, who 
suspected some plot, when they 
thus kept him in the dark. But 
he consoled himself with the hope 
that his important dispatch would 
yet be in time to prevent mischief, 
and he once more refreshed him- 
self with his bottle, being now well 
convinced of its medicinal vir- 
tues. 

Lady Mabel was in high spir- 
its, talking and laughing, and oc- 
casionally looking round at Moo- 
die, enjoying the deception she 
had put upon him. Her success 
in bewildering him, now tempted 
her to quiz L’Isle, and she abrupt- 
ly said: “It must have been a vi- 
olent fit of patriotism and martial 
ardour, that made you abandon the 
thought of taking orders, and quit 
Oxford for the camp.” 

“T never had any thought of 
taking orders,” answered L’Isle, 
surprised and annoyed, he knew 
not exactly why. “I only lived 
with those who had.” 

“You lived with them to some 
purpose then, and have, too, a great 
aptitude for the church.” 

“Tt is not my vocation,” said 
L'Isle, laconically. 

“ You have only not vet found it 
out. But it is not yet too late,” 
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she persisted, “Your case, my 
good man-slaying Christian, is not 
like Gonsalvo’s of Cordova, who 
had but a remnant of his days in 
which to play the penitent monk. 
These wars will soon be over, and 
you are still young. If you cannot 
make a General, you may be a 
Bishop in time. Indeed,I already 
see in you a pillar of our church.” 

It was not flattering to an ambi- 
tious young soldier to hint that he 
had so mistaken his calling. L’Isle 
was almost angry,at which Lady 
Mabel felt a mischievous delight, 
and Mrs. Shortridge was highly 
amused. 

“It is but a small inducement I 
ean offer you, among so many 
higher motives,” Lady Mabel con- 
tinued. “But I promise you that 
whenever you preach your first 
sermon,I will travel even to Lands- 
end to hear it.” 

“Lady Mabel shall offer a great- 
er bribe,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
with an arch look. “If you will 
only exchange the sword for the 
surplice, Col. L’Isle, whenever she 
commits matrimony, no one but 
you shall solemnize the rite.” 

Lady Mabel blushed to the crown 
of her head,and exclaimed, “I am 
too fond of my liberty to offer that 
bribe. That is a high and bare 
hill,” she said, “seeking to divert 
their attention. “Let us ride to 
the top of it, and survey the coun- 
try around.” 

“You may do so, if you like,” 
said Mrs. Shortridge, composedly ; 
“but I have made a vow to do no 
extra riding to-day. This road is 
long enough and rough enough for 
me.” ; 

Lady Mabel turned from the 
path, and, followed by L’Isle, was 
soon ascending the hill. Moodie, 
somewhat under the influence of 
his soporific draughts, was in a 
reverie, wondering whether Lord 
Strathern would get his letter in 
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time to send a troop of horse after 
the fugitives, and whether it might 
not come within the provisions of 
the military code to have L’Isle 
court martialed and shot for run- 
ning off with his General’s daugh- 
ter, when, looking up, he missed 
Lady Mabel, and then discovered 
her with L’Isle, scampering over 
the hill. In great confusion, he 
rode up to Mrs, Shortridge, and 
asked, “Where are they going 
now ?” 

“T scarcely know,” she answered; 
“but Col. L’Isle will take care of 
Lady Mabel, so you can stay and 
take care of me.” 

Moodie cast on her a look of an- 
gry suspicion, which scanned her 
from head to foot, and plainly pro- 
nounced her‘no sufficient pledge for 
his mistress, Spurring his horse, 
he followed Lady Mabel at a run. 
The animal he rode had often car- 
ried fifteen stone, in Lord Strath- 
ern’s person, over as rough ground 
as this, and made light of Moodie’s 
weight, which was scarcely more 
than nine. Without picking his 
way, he made directly for his com- 
panions ahead ; and the clatter of 
his hoofs soon making Lady Mabel 
look round, she drew up her horse 


in haste, and anxiously watched — . 


Moodie’s career. A, ieep chasm, 
washed out by thie winter rains, 
was cleared by the horse in capital 
style, but Moodie lit on his valise 
and wit difficulty recovered the 
saddle. Just between him and 
Lady ‘Mabel the last tree on the 
hillside, torn from the shallow 
soil by some heavy blast, lay hori- 
zontally on its decaying roots and 
branches, Moodie rode at it with 
unquailing eye, and, while Lady 
Mabel uttered an exclamation of 
alarm, the horse cleared it in a 
pucking leap, throwing Moodie 
against the holsters; but he fell 
back into his seat, and rode up tri- 
umphantly to his mistress. This 
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energetic demonstration seemed to 
overawe Lady Mabel. Turning 
from the hill top before them, she 
rode demurely back to the party, 
resolved not to wander from the 
beaten path, or go faster than a 
foot pace, until Moodie had’ dis. 
mounted, and his neck was safe. 

A peasant on anass, coming down 
the road, had stopped and stood at 
gaze at a distance, watching these 
equestrian manceuvres. But when 
he saw the party, now united, com- 
ing towards him, he turned short 
to the lett, and hastened away at a 
pace that proved that his burro had 
four nimble legs. 

“That must be a thief,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge, “ afraid of falling 
in with honest folks.” 

“Oran honest man,” suggested 
L'lsle, “afraid of falling among 
thieves. I have observed a grow- 
ing dislikein the peasantry to meet- 
ing small parties of our people in 
out of the way places. I suspect 
that they are sometimes made to 
pay toll for travelling their own 
roads.” 

Their road was winding round 
the side of the hill, and they pres- 
ently got a glimpse of a cultivated 
valley before them. The spirit of 
mischief suddenly revived in Lady 
Mabel’s bosom. She fell back 
alongside of Moodie, and said: 
“This way seems much travelled. 
It is no longer a by-pati; we may 
call it a highroad in this country. 
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We must be drawing near to the 
city of Mauropolis. I am sur- 
prised that we have yet met none 
of these turbanned Moors.” 

Moodie roused himself and looked 
anxiously ahead. The mountain 
shadows already fell upon the val- 
ley ; but the evening sunstill shone 
upon a city opposite to them. It 
was seated high above the valley, 
and flanked by two fortresses of 
unequal elevation, which partly hid 
it. The Serra de Portalagre rising 
behind, overhung it, and the city 
seemed nestled in a nook in the 
steep mountain side. Moodie from 
this point did not recognize the place 
but gazed on it steadfastly, with no 
kindly feeling. “ Edom is exalted. 
He hath made his habitation in 
the clefts of the rock. He sayeth 
in his heart, who shall bring me 
down?” But presently he distin- 
guished the peculiar aqueduct, and 
his eye roving westward was struck 
by the familiar outline of Serra 
D’ Ossa.” 

“We have lost our road,” said 
Lady Mabel, “ and found our way 
back to Elvas;” and, laughing nier- 
rily,she shot ahead, leaving Moodie 
too much angered and mortified to 
enjoy the relief of his anxieties. 

On reaching his quarters he went 
straight to his bed, to sleep off his 
fatigue, his chagrin, and the good 
wine which had befriended yet be- 
guiled him. 


( To be Continued.) 


“The manner of saying or of doing Anything goes a great way in the value of 
the thing itself. It was well said of hina that called a good office that was done 
harshly and with ill will, a strong piece of bread; it is necessary for him that is 
hungry to receive it, but it almost chok es a man in the going down.” 
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SPRING, 


Thy advent, joyous Spring, I love to greet, 
With tender emerald leaves just opening found, 
And budding flowers thy golden locks are crowned. 
The purpling daisies spring beneath thy feet, 
Around thee flutter perfumed breezes sweet, 
While sunbeams captive in thy smiles are bound, 
And eager childhood springs thy step to meet: 
Striving within each tiny hand to clasp 
The blushing flowers with dewdrops sparkling light 
Yet ere the prize is gained his roving light 
Has upwards sought some new delight to grasp. 
So fleeting pass Life’s dawning hues of light, 
So fade like Autumn flowers in Wintry night. 





SUMMER, 


Now gorgeous Summer comes with burning rays, 
The breezes vanish like a morning dream, 
The wavelets slowly glide along the stream; 

And on the sky, o’erspread withsultry haze, 

The tired child is now content to gaze, 

Wrapt in the perfect luxury, ‘twould seem, 
Of weary idleness, nor should we deem 

As aimless all the current of his days ; 

For Childhood even, will unconscious wait 

On all the changes of futurity ; 

Nor striveto view beyond its present state, 

Happy if aught of joy therein may be: 

In after life how oft we mourn too late, 

The careless freedom of our infancy. 
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The progress of a truly great 
poet towards the goal of general 
recognition, is, if slow, as certain 
as any fixed law of truth or nature. 
Sooner or later, the world must 
yield to the influence of his genius. 
Before its power the prejudices of 
convention melt away. However 
bitter the opposition, and protracted 
the hostility, we have never yet 
known a partisan criticism, directed 
against true merit, which was not 
defeated in its aim, and defeated 
ignominiously. Dennis wrote 
what in quantity might fill a large 
sized duodecimo volume, to prove 
that Pope was a clumsy pretender, 
as halting in his numbers as he 
was deformed in his person. The 


issue is, that the unlucky critic 

survives only in the couplet : 

“Some have at first for wits, then poets 
passed, 

Turned critics next, and proved plain 
fools at last.” 


Francis Jerrrey published lead- 
er after leader in the Edinburgh 
Review, assailing Wordsworth with 
every weapon of wit, sarcasm, ridi- 
cule, and argument, which he was 
able to draw from his own brilliant 
intellectual armoury. Now, his 
criticisms are as dead as those of 
Dennis, or, are perused occasion- 
ally by the literary student simply 
for amusement, and as capital spe- 
cimens of sophistical cleverness, 

It may be laid down as a general 
rule, that no poet of marked origi- 
nality can become popular at once. 
This truth has been strikingly 
illustrated in the career of the pre- 
sent Poet Luureate of Great Britain. 


Ten, nay six years ago, the promi- 
nent English Reviews, (echoed of 
course by the periodicals of this 
country,) denied to Tennyson the 
possession of powers, now perceived 
to be especially characteristic of 
him. Turning to Griswold’s work 
on the “Poets and Poetry of Great 
Britain,” we find a verdict in regard 
to Tennyson which condescends 
to yield bim a creditable position 
among the second, or third-rate 
poets of the age! Griswold lived 
to modify greatly his first hasty 
opinion, and to tender his alle- 
giance to the princely singer who 
at length has gained the hearing, 
and the all but universal applause 
of the literary world. 

“The Idyls of the King”—the 
work we design briefly to review— 
is the most carefully elaborated of 
all its author’s productions, except- 
ing his “In Memoriam.” There 
are four Idyls in all, each a perfect 
poem in itself, but connected to- 
gether by links of incident, drawn 
from the old Chronicle, with which 
every English scholar is supposed 
to be familiar. The subject is a 
most attractive and fruitful one, and 
offers an ample field for the display 
of some of the highest qualities of 
the imaginative intellect. 

The first of these Idyls is called 
“Enid,” from the name of the he- 
roine, It tells how Prince Geraint, 
a knight of the Round Table, and 
a tributary Prince of Devon, met, 
loved, wooed, and won his beautiful 
bride; how, shortly after their 
marriage, he misunderstands cer- 
tain words of his wife, wherewith 
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she appears to accuse herself of 
infidelity to her lord; how, stung, 
to madness by the conviction o 

her falsehood, Geraint orders Enid 
to arise, to don her meanest dress, 
and to ride speechless before him 
through the land, while he seeks the 
most desperate adventures, and 
perils his body in conflict with 
every wandering knight, or party of 
marauders whom he chances to 
encounter. At length, in a battle 
against odds, Geraint, although 
victorious, receives a fearful wound. 
He drops from his horse, and Enid, 
supporting his head, moans beside 
him on the highway. In vain she 
appeals to the charity of the pas- 
sers by. The age was a rude age, 
not prolific of Samaritan virtues. 
But at the “high point of noon,” 
a gigantic knight, known and 
dreaded in all the adjacent region 
as the “huge Earl Doorm,” a sort 
of “Font de Boeuf” of strength 
and cruelty, thundered past at the 
head of his household and depend- 
ants. His eye is caught by the 
rare beauty of Enid. Pausing, he 
commands three of his company to 
convey the wounded Geraint and 
his fair attendant to the “Castle 
Hall,” proposing to see and speak 
to them when his “ raid” is over. 

In the evening, he reaches his 
tower, and sits down. to feast with 
his noisy and brutal comrades, 
Geraint (to all seeming, lifeless,) 
reclines, with Enid, watching him, 
in a remote corner of the great 
banqueting room, 

Earl Doorm having satisfied the 
first keen cravings of a mammoth 
appetite, perceives his captives, and 
stalking towards them, insists that 
Enid shall sit by him at the feast. 
She refuses. An altercation fol- 
lows, and the brute of an Earl, 

« vege with flat band, 


iowere, lightl » Smote her on the 
cheek ! 


Then, the man whom most thought 
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dead, or utterly disabled, leaped up 
from the “hollow of his shield,” 
made “a single bound forwards,” 
and with a sweep of his sword, 
despatched the astonished Doorm 
upon the spot. Whereupon, the 
revellers rose and fled. The hall 
was deserted, and Enid and Ger- 
aint escaped, the former ashamed 
of his distrust, (for, the bearing of 
his wife to Earl Doorm, and her re- 
fusal, though tempted by magnifi- 
cent offers, to share his fortune, 
had opened the eyes of the jealous 
husband) and anxious to make 
every reparation in his power. 
They had not gone far upon their 
journey, happy and reconciled, be- 
fore they meta knight, who, assum- 
ing a hostile attitude, puts lance in 
rest, and is about to attack Geraint. 
Enid entreats his mercy, because of 
the wounded condition of her hus- 
band. Nosooner does the stranger 
hear her voice, than coming quick- 
ly forward, he reveals himself as 
* Edyrn, son of Nudd,” the cousin, 
and former rejected lover of Enid ; 
who, in revenge for the maid’s in- 
difference, had oppressed her father, 
and at last,in a yearly tournament, 
instituted by himself, and where a 
“golden sparrow-hawk” was the 
victor’s prize, had been overthrown 
by Geraint, just before the latter’s 
marriage. Bat now “Edyrn, son 
of Nudd,” declares (and truly) 
that he has repented, and become 
a knight of the Round Table. 
Arthur, he says is near. Under 
his guidance, the weary couple 
reach the king’s encampment, 
whence, after the necessary rest, 
they depart for their own dominions 
in Devon. There they spend a 
long and happy existence, beloved 
in life, lamented in death. 

This is a rough outline of what 
may be called the plot of the open- 
ing Idyl. Our readers are now 
prepared to comprehend the fol- 
lowing extracts : 
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As Geraint, carried by accident 
to the place, waits in the Castle 
Court of Yniol, (Enid’s father,) 
suddenly, 


“The voice of Enid, Yniol’s daughter 
rang 

Clear thro’ the open casements of the 
hall, 

Singing; and as the sweet voice of a 
bird 

Heard by*the lander in a lonely isle, 

Moves him to think what kind of bird 
it is, 

That sings so delicately clear, and make 


Conjecture of the plumage, and the 
form ; 

So the sweet voice of Enid moved 
Geraint ; 

And made him like a man abroad at 
morn 

When first the liquid note beloved of 
men, 


Comes flying over many a windy wave 

To Britain, and in April suddenly 

Breaks from a coppice gemmed with 
green and red, 

As he suspends his converse with a 
friend, 

Or, it may be the labour of his hands, 

To think or say, “ There is the nighten- 


gale!” 

So fared it with Geraint, who thought 
and said, 

‘““Here by God’s grace is the one voice 
for me.” 


How beautiful the idea here in- 
volved, of the power of a sweet 
voice, not only to take captive the 
ear, but to make the heart foresee, 
as it were, and confidently predict, 
the beauty and virtue of the singer! 

Not less exquisite is the passage 
where Enid’s mother, at the com- 
mand of Yniol, strives to “ prove” 
the girl’s heart towards Geraint ; 


“So spake the kindly-hearted Earl, and 
she 

With frequent smile and nod departing 
found, 

Half disarrayed as to her rest, the girl; 

Whow first she kissed on either cheek, 
and then , 

On either shining shoulder laid a hand, 

And kept her off and gazed upon her 


fave, 

And told her all their converse in the 
hall, 

Proving her heart; but never light and 
shade 

Coursed one another more on open ground 

Beneath 2: troubled heaven than red and 
P 
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Across the face of Enid hearing her; 
While slowly falling as a scale that falls, 
When weight is added only grain by 


grain, 

Sank her sweet head upon her gentle 
breast; 

Nor did she lift an eye, nor speak a 
word 


’ 
Rapt in the fear and in the wonder of it; 
So moving without answer to her rest 
She found no rest, and ever failed to 
draw 
The quiet night into her blood, but lay 
Contemplating her own unworthiness ; 
And when the pale and bloodless east 
began 
To quicken to the sun, arose, and raised 
Her mother too, and hand in hand they 
moved 
Down to the meadow where the jousts 
were held, 
And waited there for Yniol and Ger- 
aint.” 


In the description of Enid’s deck- 
ing herself in “ golden apparel ” to 
depart with Geraint, we have this 
rare and appropriate figure: 


“Then as the white and glittering stur 
of morn 

Parts from abank of snow, andpy and by 

Slips into golden cloud, the maiden rose, 

And left her maiden couch, and robed 
herself,” We. 


Few poets have described the 
shock of battle with the force and 
ringing clearness of Tennyson. One 
can almost hear the truinpets sound- 
ing, and the erash of the hand-to- 
hand conflict with mace or battle- 
axe, Take the ensuing passage for 
example, and say if some of the 
lines have not the rough grandeur 
of Homer’: 


“And in the moment after, wild Lim- 


ours, 

Borne on a black horse, like a thunder- 
cloud 

Whose skirts are loosened by the break- 
ing storm, 

Half ridden off with by the thing he 
rode, : 

And all in passion uttering a dry shriek, 

Dashed on Geraint, who closed with 
him, and bore 

Down by the length of lance and arm 
beyond 

The crupper, and so left him stunned or 
dead, 

And overthrew the next that followed 
him, 
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And blindly rushed on all the rout be- 
hind. 

But at the fash and motion of the man 

They vanished panic-stricken, like a 
shoal 

Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 

Adown the crystal dykes at Camelot 

Come slipping o’er their shadows on the 
sand, 

But if a man who stands upon the brink 

But lift a shining hand against the sun, 

There is not left a twinkle of a fin 

Betwixt the cressy islets white in 
flower.” 


But the gem of the first Idyl is, 
unquestionably, that portion which 
dwells upon Geraint’s discovery of 
his wife’s truth, and the happy re- 
concilement of the pair: 


“And Enid could not say one tender 
word, 

She felt so blunt and stupid at the heart: 

She only prayed him, ‘ Fly, they will re- 


turn 

Aad slay you; fly, your charger is with- 
out 

My palfrey lost” ‘Then, Enid, shall 
you ride 


Behind me.’ ‘ Yea,’ said Enid, ‘let us go.’ 

And moving out they found the stately 
horse, 

Who now no more a vassal to the thief, 

But free to stretch his limbs in lawful 


tight, 

Neighed with all gladness as they came, 
and stooped 

With a low whinny toward the pair: 
and she 

Kissed the white star upon his noble 
front, 

Glad also; then Geraint upon the horse 

Mounted, and reached a hand, and on 
his foot 

She set her own and climbed; he turned 
his face 

And kissed her climbing, and she cast 
her arms 

About him, and at once they rode 
away.” 


And then with a burst of the 
tenderest harmony, of the truest and 
purest feeling, the poet sings: 


“And never yet, since high in Para- 

dise 

O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 

Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 

* Than lived through her, who in that peri- 
lous hour 

Put hand to hand beneath her husband's 
heart, 

And felt him hers again: 
weep, 

But o'er her meek eyes came a happymist 
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she did not 
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Like that which kept the heart of Eden 


green 
Before the wseful trouble of the rain.” 


The second Idyl, called Vivien, 
shows how the great wizard Merlin, 
was duped by the wiles of a beauti- 
ful wanton, who less through the 
force of her personal charms than 
persistent and wearisome question- 
ing, masters the secret of a spell. 


“A spell of woven paces and of waving 
arms,” 


By the aid of which she shuts 
up Merlin forever in that hollow 
oak, where he is still sleeping, (so 
says the old tradition,) locked in 
arepose like death. 

This poem, wholly descriptive, 
is admirable after its kind, but the 
subject is not one that admits of 
those high flights of imagination, 
which delight us in “Enid,” and 
the two last Idyls. Still there is 
one remarkable description, a piece 
of word-painting of the greatest 
boldness and vigour. We refer to 
the scene where the impious Vivien 
calls upon heaven to witness the 
sincerity of her heart and purpose, 
and when a lightning bolt rives the 
great oak beside her. It is terribly 
vivid and impressive. 

Upon a comparison of the third 
Idyl, Elaine, with the’ old ro- 
mance, we find that the author has 
so closely followed that narra- 
tive as frequently to borrow its 
language. ‘This he was justified in 
doing, for no writer, not even Ten- 
nyson, could add any thing to the 
majesty of the ancicnt chronicler. 
The hero of the poem is the peer- 
less Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
Elaine, unfortunately for herself, 
has no sooner seen, than she loves 
him. But the Knight's heart be- 
longed wholly to Queen Guin- 
evere, and although he consents 
to wear the maiden’s favour in the 
lists, (where he is sorely wounded,) 
and although after his recovery, 
brought about by Elaine’s watchful 
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care and tenderness, he is profound- 
ly grateful, anxious, in fact, to en- 
dow her with half his principality, 
it was not permitted him “ to love 
her as man loves woman,”—and so 
the stricken creature pines away, 
and finally—dies. 

As a specimen of the high- 
wrought finish of the versification, 
which is yet shown to be compat- 
ible with perfect simplicity, we will 
quote the passages relating to the 
dawn of Elaine’s love for Lancelot, 
who, in the first lines, is telling of 
King Arthur’s prowess : 


And down the waste sand shores of 
Trath Treroit 
Where many a heathen fell: “ and on 
the mount 
Of Badon I myself beheld the king 
Charge at the head of all his Table 


Round, 

And all his legions crying Christ and 
him, 

And break them; and I saw him, after, 
stand 

High on a heap of slain, from spur to 
plume 

Red as the rising sun with heathen 
blood, 

And seeing me, with a great voice he 
cried, 

‘ They are broken, they are broken,’ for 
the king, 

However mild he seems at home, nor 
cares 

For triumph in our mimic wars, the 
jousts— , 

For if his own knight cast him down, 
he laughs, 


Saying, his knights are better men than 
e— 
Yet in this heathen war the fire of 


God 

Fills him: I never saw his like: there 
lives 

No greater leader.” 

While he uttered this, 

Low to her own heart said the lily 
maid, 

“Save your great self, fair lord ;” and 
when he fell 

From talk of war to traits of plea- 
santry— 

Being mirthful he, but in a stately 
kind—- 

She still took note that when the living 


smile 

Died from his lips, across him came a 
cloud 

Of melancholy severe, from which 


again, * 
Whenever in her hovering to and fro 
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The lily maid had striven to make him 
cheer, 

There brake a sudden-beaming tender- 
ness 

Of manners and of nature; and she 
thought 

That all was nature, all, perchance, for 
her. 

And all night long his face before her 
lived, 

As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the 


man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his 


ace, 

The shape and colour of a mind and 
life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 

And fullest; so the face before her 
lived, 

Dark-splendid, speaking in the silence, 


full, 
Of noble thoughts, and held her from her 


sleep. 

Till rathe she rose, half cheated in the 
thought 

She needs must bid farewell to sweet 
Lavaine. 

First, as in fear, step after step, she 
stole 

Down the long tower: stairs, hesita- 
ting : 

Anon, she heard Sir Lancelot cry in the 
court, 

“This shield, my friend, where is it ?” 
and Lavaine 

Past inward, as she came out from the 
tower. 

There to his proud horse Lancelot 
turned, and smoothed 

The glossy shoulder, humming to him- 


self. 

Half envious of the flattering hand, she 
drew 

Nearer and stood. 
more amazed 

Than if seven men had set upon him, 
saw 

The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dreamed she was so beau- 
tiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred 
fear,” 

For silent, though he greeted her, she 
stood 

Rapt on his face as if it were a God's. 


He looked, and 


Even nobler than the above, is 
the description which follows, of 
Elaine’s visit tothe cell where Lan- 
celot has taken refuge, after being 
wounded, and of the interview be- 
tween them : 


And when they gained the cel! in which 
he slept, 

His battle writhen arms and mighty 
hands 
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Lay naked on the wolf-skin, aad a dream 

Of dragging down his enemy made 
them move. 

Then she that saw him lying unsleek, 
unshorn, 

Gaunt as it were the skeleton of him- 


self, 

Uttered a little tender dolorous cry. 

The sound not wonted in a place so 
still 

Woke the sick knight, and while he 
rolled his eyes 

Yet blank from sleep, she started to him, 


saying, 

‘Your prize, the diamond sent you by 
the king ;” 

His eyes glistened: she fancied, “Ts it 
for me ?” 

And when the maid had told him all the 
tale 

Of king and prince, the diamond sent, 
the quest 

Assigned to her not worthy of it, she 
knelt 


Full lowly by the corners of bis bed, 

And laid the diamond in his open hand. 

Her face was near, and as we kiss the 
child 

That does the task assigned, he kissed 
her face. 

At once she slipt like water to the floor. 

“ Alas,” he said, “ yourride has wearied 


you. 

Rest must you have.” “No rest for 
me,” she said ; 

“Nay, for near you, fair lord, I am at 
rest.” 

What might she mean by that? his large 
black eyes, 

Yet larger through his leanness, dwelt 
upon her, 

Till all her heart’s sad secret blazed 
itself 


In the heart’s colors on her simple face ; 

And Lancelot looked and was perplext 
in mind, 

And being weak in body said no more; 

But did not love the colour; woman’s 
love, 

Save one, he not regarded, and soturned 

Sighing, and feigned a sleep until he 
slept. 

We have said that occasionally 
there are expressions in these Idyls 
which remind us of the rugged 
force of Homer. The thought or 
image is stripped of all disguise, 
and is presented in that stern 
directness of language, which is so 
much more effective than the cir- 
cumlocutions of the mere fancy. 
Of this sort are the lines, 


“ His battle-writhen arms, and mighty 
hands, 
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Lay naked on the wolf-skin, and adream 
Of dragging down his enemy, made 
them move.” 


And a still more striking exam- 
ple may be found in the first Idyl, 
where Enid is represented as look- 
ing upon her husband, Geraint, 
and admiring the manly beauty of 
the warrior, while he sleeps; 


“ At last, it chanced that on a Summer 
morn 

(They sleeping each by other) the new 
sun 


Beat through the blindless casement of 
the room, 

And heated the strong warrior in his 
dreams: 

Who, moving, cast the coverlet aside, 

And bared the knotted column of his 
throat, 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscles 


sloped, 

As slopes a wild brook o’er a little stone, 

Runningtoo vehemently to break upon it. 

And Enid woke and sat beside the 
couch, 

Admiring him, and thought within her- 
self, 

Was ever man so grandly made as he? 

Then, like a shadow, past the people's 
talk 

And accusation of uxoriousness 

Across her mind, and bowing over him, 

Low to her own heart piteously she 
said: 

‘O noble breast, and all puissantyarms, 

Am I the cause, I the poor cause that 
men 

Reproach yon, saying all your force is 

one?” . 


The lines italicised, especially 
these two, 
“ And bared the knotted column of his 
throat, 
The massive square of his heroic breast.” 


are surely as vigorous as any simi- 
lar description in the Iliad. 
Guinevere, the fourth and last 
Idyl, is, in our opinion, superior to 
those that precede it. Perfect as a 
work of art, or at least as near per- 
fection, as such a performance can 
be, ard of the deepest and most 
touching interest as a story, it 
worthily crowns the beautiful series 
of Tdyls, any one of which might 
make the reputation of a new poet, 
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and which, therefore, taken to- 
gether, are well calculated to en- 
hance the fame of their author. 

Here, as in Elaine, Tennyson de- 
parts but slightly from the account 
in the old chronicle. The story is 
familiar to all. Everybody knows 
how Sir Lancelot, commissioned 
by King Arthur to bring Guinevere, 
his affianced, home, to Camelot, is 
mistaken by the Lady for the King 
himself, and is at once beloved. 
When the fatal error is discovered, 
she cannot take back her heart, 
and although she needs must marry 
the King, her soul is irretrievably 
Lancelot’s. The unfortunate pas- 
sion leads to her fall, and for years, 
there is a guilty union between the 
lovers, unsuspected by the guileless 
Arthur, who refuses because of the 
high purity of his own nature, to 
admit a single thought of doubt, or 
jealousy. At length, through the 
treacherous espionage of his ene- 
my, Sir Modred, Lancelot is dis- 
covered in the Queen’s apartment; 
and the fact is revealed to the 
whole Court. Knowing the conse- 
quences which must ensue, Guine- 
vere constrains Lancelot to depart 
to his “own land,” whilst she seeks 
refuge among the nuns of a holy 
house in Almesbury. Consterna- 
tion and discord, the dissolution of 
the famous brotherhood of “the 
Table Round,” and finally that 
“ great battle in the West,” which 
decides the fate of Arthur and his 
kingdom, follow quickly upon 
Guinevere’s flight. 

But her husband before he goes 
to war with Lancelot, seeks her 
once more in the convent, and takes 
of her a last farewell. 

This closing scene is surpassingly 
pathetic. The man who can read 
it without deep emotion, is not 
made of “penetrable stuff.” If 
there be any persons of an ordinary 
degree of taste and feeling left, who 
still deny to Tennyson the sacred 
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name of Poet, let them read this 
parting of Arthur and Guinevere, 
and confess that they have erred. 


Here is a portion of this grand 
description : 


“Yet think not that I come to urge 
thy crimes, 
I did not come to curse thee, Guine- 
‘ vere, 
I, whose vast pity almost makes me die 
To see thee, laying there thy golden 
ad, 
My pride in happier summers, at my 
feet 


eet. 

The wrath which forced my thoughts 
on that fierce law, 

The doom of treason and the flaming 
death, 

(When first I learnt thee hidden here,) 
is past. 

The pang—which while I weighed thy 
heart with one 

Too wholly true to dream untruth in 
thee, 

Made my tears burn—is also past, in 
part. 

Andall is past, the sin is sinned, and I, 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God 

Forgives: do thou for thine own soul 
the rest. 

But how totake last leave of allI loved? 

O golden hair, with which I used to play 

Not knowing! O imperial-moulded form, 

And beauty such as never woman wore, 

Until it came a kingdom’s curse with 
thee— 

I cannot touch thy’ lips, they are not 
mine, 

But Lancelot’s: nay, they never were 
the King’s. 

I cannot take thy hand; that toois flesh, 

And in the flesh thou hast sinned; and 
mine own flesh, 

Here looking down on thine polluted, 
cries, / 

“Tloathe thee:” yet not less, O Guine- 
vere, 

For I was ever virgin, save for thee, 

My love through flesh, hath wrought 
into my life 

So far, that my doom is, I love thee still. 

Let no man dream but that I love thee 
still. 

Perchance, and sothou purify thy soul, 

And so thou lean on our fair father 
Christ, 

Hereafter in thgt world where all are 
pure 

We two may meet before high God, and 
thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, 
and know 

T am thine husband—not a smaller soul, 

Nor Lancelot, nor another. Leave me 
that, 
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I charge thee, my lasthope. Now must 
I hence: 

Through the thick night I hear the trum- 
pets blow: 

They summon me their king to lead mine 
hosts 


Far down to that great battle in the west, 

Where I must strike against my sister’s 
son 

Leagued with the lords of the White 
Horse and knights 

Once mine, and strike him dead, and 
meet myself 

Death, or I know not what mysterious 
doom. 

And thou remaining here wilt learn the 
event, 

But hither shall I never come again, 

Never lie by thy side, see thee no more, 

Farewell!” 


And while she grovelled at his feet, 
She felt the King’s breath wander o’er her 
neck, 
And, in the darkness o’er her fallen head, 
Perceived the waving of his hands that 
blest.” 
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Our purpose in this superficial 
notice of the Jdyls, has merely 
been to give the reader some idea 
of the style of the work, and to put 
him in possession of the main inci- 
dents which form its materiel. Into 
the spirit of the poems, their inner 
life and meaning, and the wealth 
of thought which underlies the 
outward expression, we have not 
ventured toenter. This task must 
be accomplished by the analytical 
critic. But we cannot close with- 
out recording our conviction, in the 
words of an intelligent cotempo- 
rary, “that the Idyls of the King, 
is an almost eonsummate work of 
Art, and the great imaginative poem 
of the century.” 





“There never was found in any age of the world, either in philosopher, or sect, 
or law, or discipline, which did so highly exalt the public good as the Christian 


faith.” 


“ Fables take off from the severity of instruction, and enforce it al the same 


time that they conceal it.” 


“ Wherever is love and loyalty, great purpose and lofty soul, even though in a 


hovel or a mine, there is fairy-land.” 


“The heart too often, like the cement of the ancient Romans, acquires hardness 


by time.” 
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HISTORY OF THE SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE.* 


Mr. LaBorde’s History of the 
South Carolina College has met 
with general and well merited com- 
mendation. From its cordial re- 
ception in Greenville to its welcome 
on the coast, there has been no 
voice heard respecting it but that of 
eulogy. The idea of the work is 
one of those happy conceptions that 
ensure universal favour. Among 
those especially to whom it has 
been dedicated, is the gift, a grate- 
ful one, and as a tribute of affec- 
tion to the author’s Alma Mater, it 
does honour to bim and her. 

Mr. LaBorde is a graduate of 
the College, has been a trustee for 
eight years, and a Professor for 
seventeen; and has, therefore, had 
ample opportunity for acquiring an 
accurate knowledge of his subject. 

His plan is judiciously arranged. 
He breaks and diversifies his nar- 
rative by occasional biographical 
notes of Presidents, Professors and 
Tutors. These are very happily 
executed, and give a graceful charm 
to the work. 

First in order and fame as a 
College President, stands the name 
of Jonathan Maxey. The memoir 
of him is one of great interest, and 
speaks in glowing terms of the 
great and good man who presided 
for fifteen years over the new born 
College at Columbia, and assisted 
in forming the minds of Harper 
and Gregg, of Petigru, Preston, Le- 
garé, McDuffie, Earle, Manning, 
Butler and O’Neale. It has ear- 
ried us back to scenes long past, 
but yet pleasant to remember. We 


see again the square but not tall 
figure of the first President, in his 
large blue cloak, standing erect on 
the chapel steps, with his face to 
the campus, waiting the moment 
for the students to assemble at 
morning prayers. He rises before 
us, once more, In the pulpit, with a 
face of mingled dignity and sweet- 
ness, and a voice calm, solemn, 
measured, conducting the religious 
ceremony in a manner that im- 
pressed the idlest of us all. Per- 
haps some disorderly conduct of a 
preceding day or night has re- 
quired animadversion, and we hear 
anew the thrilling eloquence witb 
which he appealed to every gener- 
ous sentiment of his auditors, and 
rebuked all base and grovelling 
propensities and passions, while he 
described the disappointed hopes of 
parents and friends, and the de- 
feated expectations of the proud 
State of South Carolina, that had 
endowed so munificently the Col- 
lege in which they stood, as a nur- 
sery for virtue, and honour, and 
learning, and genius, to form schol- 
ars, orators and statesmen, and not 
as a receptacle and hiding place 
for sensuality and vice to produce 
vile and obscene things, until the 
conscious culprits hung their heads 
in confusion and shame, and good 
resolutions filled all hearts. The 
first emphatic, deliberate words of 
these post-prayer addresses: “young 
gentlemen,” seem even now to ring 
in our ears. They carried an awe 
with them that made the audience 
as still as mice. Never was man 
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better qualified by nature to guide 
and govern young men. The feel- 
ing he excited in every youth that 
approached him was enthusiastic 
admiration; the deeper, the more 
generous the nature that felt his 
influence. And this was the effect 
of no popular artifice; there was no 
shadow of it about him. It was 
the result of high intellect, purity 
of life, and dignity and courtesy of 
manners. . 

The historian adverts to Dr. 
Maxcy’s social nature and enjoy- 
ment of alaugh. We never had 
an opportunity of seeing him in 
society, but we have heard others 
speak in raptures of the inexpressi- 
ble charms of his conversation. It 
was the President’s custom, during 
the vacations from July-to October, 
to make excursions for health or 
pleasure to the upper parts of the 
State, and he was always accom- 
panied by two or three of the stu- 
dents, chiefly those residing in the 
up-country. We have heard Geo. 
Butler, of the class of 1809, an 
elder brother of Judge Butler, and 
as noble a fellow as ever lived, de- 
seribe, while his large dark eyes 
sparkled with pleasure, the enjoy- 
ment he received in these excur- 
sions from the varied knowledge of 
the Doctor, and the inimitable 
charm with which he imparted it. 
He was easy and cheerful, not the 
instructor only, but the life of the 
company. 

We could not express an opinion 
as to the attainments of Dr, Maxcy. 
Confidence in them was unlimited. 
Whether he was profound as a 
critical scholar in the ancient clas- 
sics, we cannot judge, but he had 
all the taste of a fine poetic nature 
in estimating. their beauty. We 
remember still, how, at our exami- 
nation for admission, he discoursed 
on an ode of Horace which we had 
done into English after the fashion 
of school boys, how he pointed out 
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its artistic excellencies, its delicate 
turns of thought, and curious felici- 
ties of expression, until we began 
to perceive that what we had ham- 
mered at so often as a dry task was 
in reality a gem of perfect work- 
manship. And all was done with 
a graceful ease and affluence of lan- 
guage that could not be surpassed. 
There was a total absence of effort 
in all he said. His conversation, 
addresses, comments and explana- 
tions at recitations, flowed on with- 
out a ripple, like a full stream from 
ae abundant fountain. It is with 
lads as with soldiers, they give pet 
names to those they love. As the 
French troops called their great 
commander “the little Corporal,” 
the students applied the nanve “Old 
Jock” to the object of their rever- 
ence, admiration and affection. We 
don’t know that they ever allowed 
him to hear it. 

Our space will permit us to no- 
tice but one more of the older 
Professors of the College, and that 
as student only. It was assuch we 
knew him. Dr. Capers was but a 
short time in College, but during 
that time he was the favourite of 
all his companions. His humour, 
and good humour, were inexhausti- 
ble. With the most irreproach- 
able conduct, perfectly free from 
any taint of the somewhat loose 
life and opinions common in that 
day, he combined a cheerfulness, 
vivacity and wit that were irresis- 
tible. It was somewhat singular 
that one who was destined to be so 
great a light and ornament of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church should 
have been the happiest of mimics 
in imitating the real or supposed 
peculiarities of its itinerant minis- 
ters. Yet such was the fact. We 
have known him to take a chair or 
table for his pulpit, and a sentence 
from a chance volume as a text, 
and deliver, with a fluency which 
he never afterwards surpassed, a 
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discourse, in what was thought the 
Methodist manner, that was cer- 
tainly more amusing to his audi- 
ence than those of subsequent years, 
if not so edifying. fis stories 
were numerous and admirably told. 
One we remember yet. It related 
to the wonderful and sudden con- 
version of Amos Debus. We will 
venture to give its outline. Amos 
Debus was a gay fellow, often at 
frolics, fond of dancing, and addict- 
ed to peach brandy. One night, 
very late, about one o’clock, return- 
ing on foot from a corn-shuck or 
quilting party, he encountered a 
herd of cattle in the road. It was 
dark, the potations were running 
riot in hishead, and by some strange 
involymtary manceuvre, he found 
himself astride on a large black 
bull. The bull, as much astonished 
as his rider, took to his heels along 
the road, Amos holding on with 
desperate tenacity, asa drunken man 
holds on to the ground for fear it 
may runaway from him when he 
falls, and is too far gone to get up 
again. In their career they pass- 
ed a deep swamp, with its frogs in 
full concert. Amos began to fan- 
cy that the sounds were articulate. 
They became more and more 
plain. At last there was no mis- 
taking them. The voices uttered 
words to which Amos listened with 
astounded ears and hair erect. The 
small croakers in a treble voice 
squeaked out, “Amos Debus, Amos 
Debus;” the tenors added “ on a 
black bull, on a black bull;” the 
great bass singers roared and thun- 
dered “going to hell, going to hell.” 
Notwithstanding his alarm, Amos 
Debus reached home in safety. 
The impression produced by the 
terrible hog concert was deep and 


lasting. He foreswore peach bran- 


dy and dancing parties, became a 
better and wiser man, and a worthy 
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member of a Christian Church. 

The story, of which we have 
given the outline, when dressed in 
all the charms of the narrator’s 
voice and manner, produced an ef- 
fect on the student audience that 
can be imagined only. In subse- 
quent years we had the pleasure of 
hearing Doctor Capers frequently 
in the pulpit which he so greatly 
adorned, where, from his eloquent 
lips : 





rs in strains as sweetas angels use, 
The Gospel whispered peace, as 





where he bound up the broken 
hearts, reclaimed the wanderer, and 
won multitudes to the cause of the 
Saviour, whom he so greatly loved, 
and so faithfully served. 

Mr. La Borde gives an account 
of the first attempt in the State to 
promote the cause of education ; 
relates the progress of the South 
Carolina College from its early dif- 
ficulties, when it began with the 
President and one Professor only ; 
and describes its present fiourish- 
ing condition, when, with students 
who feel that the point of honour is 
obedience to authority and law, and 
with a Faculty, numerous, able, 
zealous and firm, it is discharging 
fully the important duties imposed 
on it by the State. 

We have noticed a slight error 
in the names of Students assigned 
to the class of 1809, and the class 
preceding. 

George Davis,of whom Mr. Pet- 
igru speaks with cordial admiration 
in his address, as one of the most 
promising of all the earlier students, 
belonged, we think, to the class, 
not of 1809, but of 1808—the 
class of J. Gregg, Miller, and Mur- 
phy, afterwards Governor of Ala- 
bama. If this be so, it may induce 
the author to reéxamine his lists. 
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; THE MARBLE BUST. 


[FROM THE FRENCH.] 


CHAPTER I. 


If you have good legs, and if long 
journeys do not alarm you, we shall 
go, on foot, to the chateau of the 
Marquis de Guéblan. It is situated 
six good miles from Tortoni’s— 
further off than the rue Mouffetard 
—further than the Horse Market, 
in those workshop regions where 
the Biévre winds its inky way. 
However, it is within the limits of 
the city, and the wine that one 
drinks there has paid for its en- 
trance. 

The chateau was built, during 
the time of the first empire, in the 
Greek style, with the indispensable 
colonnade. It first belonged to a 
commissary, enriched by the army 
—they called it Sirguet’s Folly. It 
was inaugurated in 1804 by the 
beautiful Teresa Cabarrus, who was 
not yet Countess de Caraman, and 
was no longer Madame Tallien. In 
1858, Sirguet’s Folly is one of the 
most charming villas to be found 
in the interior of Paris: it has for 
a garden a park of forty acres, 
where one can shoot both rabbits 
and pheasants. In the fish ponds 
are fine specimens of all the fishes 
of Europe. Fishing and shooting! 
What can one desire more? Is it 
not in two words, the country in 
Paris ? 

The interior of the chateau is 
magnificent, as taste required for- 
merly,—elegant, as taste prefers 
now. The dining room, wainscot- 
ted with shining black oak, opens 
on the one hand into the billiard 
room, the fencing room, and the 
smoking room—on the other, into 


asuite of drawing rooms, very richly 
and admirably arranged. Only one 
of them has retained its primitive 
decorations—its sofas with sphinx’s 
heads, its lyre-shaped chairs: it 
holds its place between a Pompa- 
dour boudoir, and a Chinese saloon, 
of which the furniture, the carpets, 
the chandelier, the hangings, and 
even the pictures, were brought 
from Macao. 

All the ceilings are painted in 
fresco, or hung with old tapestry. 

This hospitable dwelling ‘opens 
its doors to the art of all nations 
and of all ages; it welcomes with 
equal honour the voluptuous paint- 
ing of Reubens and the poetic rev- 
eries of Ary Scheffer; a landscape 
of Gustave Doré hangs four feet 
from a sea piece of Lorraine; the 
joyous nymphs of Clodion seem to 
smile at the lions of Barye, and the 
“ Shipwrecked Don Juan” of Dan- 
iel Fert clings to the slippery rock, 
without causing the “Penelope” of 
Cavelier to lift her eves. 

The first floor contains the apart- 
ments of the Marquis, of his sister, 
of his daughter, and I do not know 
how many guest chambers—for the 
chateau is so far from everywhere, 
that the friends of M. de Guéblan 
rarely dine with him without spend- 
ing the night. 

M. de Guéblan is a gentleman 
such as could not be seen a hun- 
dred years ago, such as is seldom 
seen in our days. His family dates 
from St. Louis. They were in the 
two last crusades; they carried 
arms, from father to son till the 
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revolution—and they did not emi- 
grate, for which I praise them. 

By accident, this noble blood has 
not dwindled into insignificance, 
and the last of the Guéblans could 
measure lengths with any of his 
ancestors. He is tall, large, vigor- 
ous, ruddy, and could wear armour. 
He uses his sword like a musquet- 
eer, rides likes a free-lancer, eats 
like all soldiers, and drinks like M. 
de Bassompierre. His fifty years 
weigh upon him no more than a fea- 
ther. He carries his name proudly ; 
he is not sorry to be the son of 
somebody ; he reads with pleasure 
and sets aside carefully, all histories 
of France which treat of his fami- 
ly; he preserves his honour with 
jealous care; he is full of justice; 
he knows how to lend, give, and 
lose his money—he has a noble 
heart—if you find ten men as aris- 
tocratic between the quui d’ Orsay 
and the rue Vaugirard, you will 
have good eyes. 

But what would Guéblan I, 
equerry of Queen Blanche say, if 
he could wake up in the study of 
his descendant ? 

He would ery out, while rubbing 
his venerable eyes, “Oh! oh! 
what a queer world this has be- 
come since I first knew it! It 
seems to me, Marquis, that you are 
making money.” 

There it is! the word is spoken: 
the Marquis makes money enor- 
mously, incessantly. He looks after 
his own affairs, has no steward, no 
one robs him, he is as proud of his 
knowledge in such matters as his 
ancestors would have been of their 
ignorance, and he doubles his rev- 
enues yearly by his agricultural 
science, wisely directed. 

But the immense property which 
gives M. de Guéblan a half-million 
of rent-roll does not belong exactly 
tohim. It belongs to his sister 
and partner, M’me Michaud. He 
married a nobly born young lady, 
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who left him soon a widower with 
ten thousand francs a year, and a 
daughter to bring up. About the 
same time, his sister married a de- 
molisher of castles, a knight of the 
black band, whose profession was 
to cut down oaks to make firewood, 
to eradicate parks to plant vegita- 
bles. 

This worthy individual died two 
years after M’mede Guéblan. His 
widow, rich and childless, put her 
affairs into her brother’s hands, 
saying, “ Look after my fortune; I 
will educate your daughter; you 
shall be my farmer, [ will be your 
governess.” The bargain agreed 
upon,.they established themselves 
in the beautiful mansion that M. 
Michaud had not had time to pull 
down, and, while working for his 
sister, M. de Guéblan was provid- 
ing for his daughter, because Vic- 
torine is the sole heiress of M’me 
Michaud. 

M’me Michaud is an excellent 
woman ; but original! eccentric! 
To put her in a museum would be 
but doing her simple justice. In 
the first place, she is almost as tall 
as her brother, that is to say, with 
alittle more moustache she would be 
a very presentable Life-Guardsman. 
Her hands and her feet are terrible; 
may heaven preserve us all from a 
slap given by her! and if she dies 
standing, as I am sure she will, it 
will take four men to put her in her 
coffin. 

Her head is not bad. She has 
an aquiline nose, a proud mouth, 
and white teeth, while a double 
chin softens the severity of her 
features. On her hair, which is 
quite grey, although she has only 
just turned forty, she wears a dash 
of powder, which becomes her. 
She has shoulders which need not 
be covered up, consequently, from 
four o’clock in the afternoon she 
bares them. Not that she cares to 


please anybody; she dresses for 
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herself, and never follows any fash- 
ion but her own. 

When Madame Ode sends her a 
new bonnet, her first care is to pull 
it to pieces, and under her redoubt- 
able hands the finest masterpiece 
of millinery soon becomes a verita- 
ble horror. Her costumes are so 
inexplicable, that Champollion him- 
self would not be able to decipher 
them. 

I have seen her head dressed 
with a Canton crape scarf, a profu- 
sion of natural flowers sown here 
and there, and laces of every sort, 
white and reddish, Venice poitit and 
English brussels, the whole fastened 
together with pins and things, and 
in such wonderful disorder, that a 
cat would not have found her kit- 
tens in its midst. Dear M’me Mi- 
chaud! her wardrobes are a caph- 
arnaiim of magnificent articles that 
no waiting maid has ever set in or- 
der—and her mind greatly resem- 
bles her wardrobes. 

This is the fault of her family, 
who thought that a man never 
knows too much, but a woman al- 
ways knows enough. Not only is 
M’me Michaud rebellious to the 
most paternal laws of orthography, 
but she has the misfortune to ill 
treat as many words as she pro- 
nounces. It is an infirmity which 
her husband did not mind, for a 
very good reason, and to which her 
brother is so much accustomed that 
he no longer perceives it. Happily 
she speaks so quickly that one 
scarcely has time to heat her; she 
relates twenty things at the same 
time, without connection, without 
order, without transition ; she does 
not know half the time what she is 
doing, what she is saying, or what 
she wants—a good woman though, 
and who would have ruined her- 
self a dozen times were it ‘not for 
her brother’s authority. 

Now prodigal, now avaricious, 
paying to-day without bargaining, 
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bargaining to-morrow without pay 
ing—lighting a bank note of a hun- 
dred francs to hunt for a cent, and 
quarreling with all the household 
about a match—refusing bread to 
a beggar because begging is unlaw- 
ful, and throwing a gold piece to a 
hungry dog hunting for a bone— 
full of respect for her brother, and 
seeking every opportunity to tease 
him—passionately devoted to her 
neice, and in a great hurry to mar- 
ry her off—such was, in the month 
of June, 1855, the sister of M. de 
Guéblan, the aunt of M’lle Victo- 
rine. 

It is a little surprising, perhaps, 
that a man so sensible as the Mar- 
quis, should confide his child to 
such.a scatter-brained instructress, 
but besides being too busy to read 
Fenelon’s “ Treatise on the Educa- 
tion of Girls,” one owes a little in- 
dulgent condescension to a relation 
who represents ten millions; and — 
moreover, being persuaded that the 
true preceptor of a woman is her 
husband, M. de Guéblan was sure 
that if Victorine did not learn all 
that she ought to know, she would 
not learn anything that she ought 
not to know. 

Full of this happy confidence, the 
father remained tranquil, and the 
aunt supplied her neice with teach- 
ers over sixty years of age, (the 
dancing master not excepted) and 
no authors were placed in her 
reach more dangerous than Sir 
Walter Scott, Florian, M’me Cot- 
tin, Dickens, and a selection of ro- 
mances of chivalry, which had de- 
lighted the childhood of M’me Mi- 
chaud, and did not sadden the 
youth of Victorine. 

The beautiful heiress was now 
sixteen. She was a child, but a 
well-grown one, tall, and charming- 
ly made. I acknowledge that her 
cheeks were a little too rosy; her 
face was like a September peach. 
Her hands were quite red, but red 
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hands are not unbecoming to a 
young girl. Her teeth are a little 
too short; it is a defect that I ra- 
ther appreciate. Her mouth is 
half coral, half pearl—a delightful 
mixture of transparent pulp and 
sparkling seeds—do you like pome- 
granites? Her feet is not what is 
called a little foot; a Chinese beau- 
ty would not have it, and the learn- 
ed Mandarins would not write ver- 
ses in its praise; but it is narrow, 
arched and elegant—the sole of 
her boot is exactly the dimensions 
of a Savoy biscuit. Do not fear 
that Victorine will ever attain the 
colossal proportions of her terrible 
aunt—she is like her mother, who 
was blonde and delicate, and died 
of consumption. When one wishes 
to know how long a girl’s beauty 
will last, it is prudent to look at her 
mamma’s portrait. 

This child, very attractive in ap- 
pearance, was endowed with a dis- 
position and character little under- 
stood. She rarely spoke, perhaps 
because she was rarely questioned. 
Her father had no time to converse 
with her, and M’me Michaud, who 
talks to every body, always takes 
the lion’s share. The men who 
came to the chateau did not find 
amusement in deciphering the mind 
of a little girl, and, she had no 
school-friend, because she never 
was at school. People thought her 
a little dull because she was so si- 
lent; but her heart sang within 
her. A young girl who holds her 
tongue is like an aviary whose doors 
are shut. Come near it, you hear 
nothing. Put your ear to the key- 
hole, not a murmur. Open! in- 
stantly a concert of fresh and sono- 
rous warblings, fills the air, and 
mounts to the skies. When Vic- 


torine was walking in the park, a 
book in her hand, and under the 
escort of her waiting maid, or of 
old Perruchon, M’me Michaud fol- 
lowing her with her eyes, often 
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said, “Poor child! she says no- 
thing, but devil take me if she 
thinks of anything either.” 

M’me Michaud did not suspect 
that her niece, by dint of reading 
books, substituted herself for the 
heroine of every novel, and that 
she had already, in imagination, 
passed through more adventures 
than the beautiful Angelica or M’me 
de Longueville. 

The day on which this story 
commences, M. de Guéblan had 
run to Lisieux, to rest himself after 
a journey to Nantua, and M’me 
Michaud had rushed out of the 
house like an arrow from the bow, 
saying, “I have got some spare 
money ; I have drawn my dividen- 
ces from the Four-Canals. I am 
going to order my busk in marble 
at Paris.” 

Victorine, followed by Perru- 
chon at a respectful distance, went 
towards the limits of the park, on 
the side next the boulevard, where 
the high wall enclosing the grounds 
is replaced by a ha-ha four yards 
wide. 

She sat down like the Lady of a 
Romance, under the shade of an 
old tree, celebrated in a song of 
the fifteenth century, as “The Round 
Oak.” I spare you the verses, 
There are nine times nine of them, 
all equally poetic and richly rhymed. 

M’lle de Guéblan drew from her 
pocket a little book bound in red 
morocco, stamped with the family 
arms, and entitled “Veritable His- 
tory of the Marvelous Adventures 
of the Incomparable Atalanta.” 

She found her place, and began 
to read where she had left off the 
preceding evening : 

“Know then that ye wise and 
subtle Princess was sought in mar- 
riage by the eldest son of the King 
of the Daciant, and by the Caliph 
of Shiraz.” 

“Poor me!” said Victorine, “I 
should like to choose neither, But 
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what would the Queen of the Land 
of Michaud say to that?” She 
continued . 

“And much grieved was the 
beautiful Atalanta, and no comfort 
had she in this world; for, moreo- 
ver, the Caliph was of strange vis- 
age, with a nose short and wide, 
and ears long and large like an 
ass,” 

“Good!” she cried, “that’s M. 
Lefébure, papa’s candidate! Let’s 
see the other:” 

“ And the Prince of the Dacians 
was of small body and pale counte- 
nance, so as if he might have wa- 
ter and not blood in his veins.” 

“ Well, heisn’t unlike M. de Mar- 
sal, my aunt’s protégé. What be- 
comes of them :” 

“Now commenced the jousts, 
and these two lords were to fight, 
one against the other, for the Prin- 
cess, And then the Princess and 
many other fair ladies were mount- 
ed on a platform, nobly decked 
with yold-embroidered tapestry, 
pearls and precious stones. But 
before the rival Princes came to- 
gether, there entered the lists a 
Knight richly accoutered, and all in 
white, who said to them: ‘Put 
not your lances in array against 
each other until I have done battle 
with each of you, and hurled you 
to the ground” Saying this, his 
voice was so terrible that horsemen 
and horses trembled with fear; but 
not the Princess. And immediately 
the White Knight ran upon the Ca- 
liph of Shiraz, and at the first blow 
shook him so much that the poor 
Caliph did not know if it was 
night or day. Then the Knight 
turned upon the Prince of the Da- 
cians, and thrusting aside his lance, 
seized him by the waist, and threw 
him so fiercely on the ground that 
he very nearly broke open his 
heart as wellas hisstomach. And 
the ladies clapped their hands; it 
seemed to them as if the White 
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Knight was as glorious as the 
archangel Gabriel. Nowcame this 
noble Knight to the platform where 
stood these ladies, and kneeling on 
one knee before the beautiful Ata- 
lanta, said, ‘Lady,I am the Prince 
of Iron ; and as in the fire iron melts, 
so does my heart at the flame of 
your eyes.” 

Atalanta—I mean Victorine— 
continued to read with her eyes 
shut. The air was heavy, and the 
warmth of a June day was slowly 
gliding under the broad trees of 
the park. The pretty student was 
in that delicious state when wake- 
fuilness and slumber, reverie and 
dream, romance and reality, seem 
joining hands. She saw the stout 
M. Lefébure, lawyer at the Court of 
Appeals, struggling under a great 
suit of armour, with a skirt of his 
black robe straying out, and wear- 
ing for helmet a saucepan, whose 
handles looked like asses’ ears. A 
little further off, the Vicomte de 
Marsal, pale and puny, was making 
a piteous grimace beneath the 
raised visor of a plumed casque. 
She also perceived the Prince of 
Tron, but without being able to dis- 
tinguish his face, which he kept 
obstinately concealed. 

“Shall I never see Lim 2?” she 
asked.. “He must make haste if 
he wishes to rescue me from the 
Caliph Lefébure and the Prince de 
Marsal. I have waited for him long 
enough.” 

And half asleep, she murmured 
the chorus of a peasant song, that 
she had heard in her childhood: 


*“ Ah! I wait, I wait, I wait! 
Shall I wait forever!” 
Suddenly it seemed to her asif a 
meteor passed before her eyes. A 
tall, black-bearded young man 
cleared the ha-haat a single bound 
and stood before her, She started 
up, while Perruchon came running 
forward as fast as his old legs would 
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earry him. Her first idea was that 
she was at length permitted to see 
the Prince of Iron, She uttered 
some incoherent words : 

“Prince ... my father... your 
rivals ... the Queen of the Land of 
Michaud...” 

The young man bowed politely, 
and said : 


tering your presence like a bomb- 
shell at Sebastopol. I have been 
ringing for a quarter of an hour at 
an old gate, which is probably no 
longer used, and not being able to 
find the right door, I took the short- 
est mode of getting in. My name 
is Daniel Fert, andI have come to 
take Madame Michaud’s bust.” 


“ Excuse me, madmoiselle, for en- 


(To be Continued.) 





“‘[t is in the convictions of our own feebleness that we acquire our first and 
best impressions of the might and majesty of God. That we still defy the one 


and offend the other, is only a proof that we are even weaker than we ourselves 
believe.” 


“The pleasure of Youth is a most costly draught, in which the pearl which 
should enrich our manhood is dissolved.” 


“ The heart is the most credulous of all fanatics, and its ruling passion the most 
enduring of all superstitions.” 


‘Open your heart tosympathy, but close it to despondency. The flower which 
opens to receive the dew, shuts against the rain.” 


“Old Men.—In truth are they long shadows, and their evening sun lies cold 
upon the earth, but they all point towards the morning.” 


“ Grief is the agony of aninstant, the indulgence of grief the blunder of a life.’ 
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TO A JESSAMINE, FOUND BLOOMING IN DECEMBER, 1858. 


Fair lingering token of rosy crowned Spring, 

; Though gladly I welcome thy fragrance and bloom, 
+ Why stay with such delicate sweetness to cling, 

So lonely and lost, amid Winter’s chill gloom? 


The flowers in Autumn fell calmly asleep, 
Their odorous petals were long ago shed; 

And over their ashes sad vigil thou’lt keep, 
Till life from thy withering leaves shall be fled. 


Ah! soon shall thy constancy perish in death, 
And coldly repulsed be thine innocent trust ; 

Nor shall the bright Spring, with her sweet-scented breath, 
Awaken thy beauties again from the dust. 


Poor, desolate wanderer! thou shalt not lie 
Forgotten, uncared for, to perish alone ; 
Here, close tomy heart, thou shalt wither and die, 
Still cherished, though colour and fragrance be flown. 


Even thus may the incense of Virtue be sweet 
In the Winter of Death when the form shall decay ; 
ry The flowers must die—but the spirit shall greet 
A Spring, whose joy-blossoms shall ne’er fade away. 





THE DEMAGOGUE, [FROM AN UNFINISHED POLITICAL DRAMA. ] 


The cares of State, 
Press heavy on the Patriot, and he goes 
For health and respite to his Sabine farm ! 
Yet, would the faintest breath of the populace, 
Pursue him thither, you would have him back, 
With seven-leagued boots ! 





Your statesman never seeks 
His pleasure or his peace in solitude! 
The market place is still his finest landscape ; 
The tribune his best mount of aspiration ; 
He'll meditate above the ballot-box ; 
And, if he ever muses in the groves, 
Tis but in Groves of Blarney! 


Rustic pleasures, 
Yield him no nutriment. He cultivates 
No flowers but those of rhetoric; and these 
He freshens with the doubtful breath of voters! 
And, for the musie of the birds,—but give him 
A chorus of welcome from the sans-culottes, 
Each one a voter, and he’ll banish musig¢ 
From his domain forever! A majority, 
Shall move him to the murder of canaries, 
By universal edict ! 
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History of the Republic of the United 
States of America, as traced in the Writ- 
ings of Alexander Hamilton, and of 
his Cotemporartes. By John C. Ham- 
alton. New York: D. Appleton § Co. 
1859. 


We have already expressed the opin- 
ion that Mr. Hamilton’s plan for writing 
his history is not happily formed. It in- 
dicates an evident leaning to one author- 
ity, whose weight is to overcome all 
others, and to settle every contested 
question. The difference on the title 
page, in the type, between “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “his Cotemporaries,”— 
between the giant and the dwarfs—may 
indicate, by a trifle, their relative posi- 
tion in the writer’s esteem. Why is 
this prominent place assigned to one 
man’s testimony, in every form, if it is 
not to possess an overruling influence 
on all occasions; and if this be so, and 
a limited evidence is to rule, what is the 
value of a history written professedly on 
a partial and one-sided view of charac- 
ters and events? That Mr. Hamilton 
may be able to overcome and set 
aside all such tendencies of his own 
plan is not at all probable; and yet. that 
he should overcome them, is the only 
condition on which he can ever advance 
any just claim to permanent considera- 
tion. 

The mode in which the influence of 
the master authority is betrayed is chief- 
ly two-fold; in undue elevation of the 
favourite leader on the one hand, and in 
hostile and contemptuous manifestations 
against his enemies and opponents on 
the other. Accordingly, in this “History 
ofthe Republic of the United States,’’ 
we find General Hamilton on every 
page. ‘“ We have only to run our eyes 
over the contents of chapters to meet 
his name everywhere. We have Ham- 


ilton at the Bar; writing Phocion, re- 
lies, second Phocion, Hamilton and 
edyard; Hamilton on the policy of 
America; on banks; on, finance; his 
plans; his reports; his speeches; his 
exertions; his influence; his benevo- 


lence, throughout almost every chapter, 
While the name of Washington occurs 
occasionally only, and sometimes in the 
very humble position of receiver of a 
letter from his more distinguished and 
important Secretary. Everywhere we 
have long extracts from pamphlets, re- 
ports, speeches and letters. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, so far from omitting the ghost, in- 
troduces it into every act and scene of 
his drama. 

He not only gives long quotations 
from General Hamilton’s pamphlets, but 
tells his readers who answered them, 
and what replies were made to the an- 
swers. He designates the opposition of 
Clinton to the measures of a certain 
kindas “unfeeling,” the work of *‘dema- 
gogues,” the result of a “rapacious 
spirit.” General Hamilton was very 
much addicted to the same mode of 
dealing with his adversaries in his nu- 
merous paper wars. On this occasion, 
his intemperate denunciations of his po- 
litical opponents drew on him the hos- 
tility of a particular set. Mr. Hamilton 
tells us that it was proposed by the 
members of a club to challenge General 
Hamilton, in turn, until some one of 
them should succeed in killing him. 
The proposal was rebuked by Mr. Led- 
yard, a member of the club, and one of 
those who had answered the Phocion 
letter. This history gives us no author- 
ity for the anecdote. It is exceedingly 
improbable that any such proposal was 
ever seriously made by men with whom 
Ledyard was accustomed to associate. 
If true, it serves to show the habitual 
readiness with which General Hamilton 
rushed into personalities in his political 
disputes. 

It is not our purpose, however, to in- 
dulge in any remarks upon the actions 
or habits of General Hamilton, but to 
point out only the curious one-sided 
representations and judgments into 
which the historian is perpetually falling, 
and which necessarily proceed from the 
nature of his plan. 

The undue importance given to Gen- 
eral Hamilton in every step of the histo- 
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ry in one phase in this specimen of sys- 
tematic and avowed hero worship, the 
odium cast on all opponents is another. 
We have just exhibited an example in 
connection with the introduction and 
praise of the Phocion pamphlet, other 
examples meet us at every turn. One 
of the most amusing of these is the 
sketch of Jefferson’s life, the great an- 
tagonist of Hamilton in the national 
councils, and the manner in which John 
Adams is made illustrious for being a 
foe of the first Secretary ofthe Treasury. 
After relating the early events in Jeffer- 
son’s life, from Tucker and Randal, who 
are introduced to help the “ contempo- 
rary writings,” and telling us in refer- 
ence to his parentage, that his father 
was a millwright, and his mother a 
daughter of theinfluential family of Ran- 
dolphs, he proceeds to say of Jeflerson’s 
education: “he passed into William 
and Mary, where be acquired the math- 
ematics and classics, in neither a profi- 
cient.”—Randall, who is quoted as au- 
thority, says exactly ihe reverse. Again, 
he says: “Williamsburg being the seat 
ot Government, Jefferson was admitted 
to the society of Gov. Farquier, alleged 
to have had an unhappy influence upon 
him. Here he formed the easy, flexile 
manners which served him much in af- 
ter life, and caused to be forgotten an 
appearance not well favoured.” The 
historian’s style, we may remark in pas- 
sing, is singularly well adapted to ex- 
press anything not very gracefully pro- 
portioned. Afler telling usthat Jefferson 
could not speak, but was expert at his 
pen, and that he declined the “ honour ” 
of proposing dangerous resolutions 
when ‘the political storm was rising,” 
he continues, “Jefferson addressed a 
private letter to a kinsman, the royal 
Attorney General, who, taking sides 
with the Government, was about to 
leave Virginia for England. In this let- 
ter, he avowed that he would rather be 
in dependence on Great Britain, properly 
limited, than on any nation on earth, or 
than ow no nation,a predilection repeated 
by him to the same loyal officer not long 
after.” ‘These letters,” the historian 
adds, ‘‘have been variously interpret- 
ed.” Thereis no difficulty in discover- 
ing how the author interprets them. He 
says, “a month later, onthe 2d of Dec., 
he withdrew from his seat in Congress, 
and regardless of the intervening meas- 
ures preparatory to war, he never re- 
sumed it until May.” “Virginia, at this 
time, preconcerting independence, left 
him no option but to return.” That is, 
the State would not allow him to play 
fast and lose*any longer. “A new Con- 
gress was elected to conduct the war. 
Jefferson being elected declined, and on 
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the 2d of September, when the tidings 
reached Philadelphia of the defeat at 
Long Island and the retreat of the army, 
forgetting the recent pledge of ‘his life, 
and fortune, and sacred honour,’ he re- 
signed his seat in Congress, and the 
next day set out for Virginia.” The ital- 
ics are the historian’s. For this narra- 
tive Mr. Hamilton quotes Randall as 
authority. Randal gives the facts, and 
Mr. Hamilton furnishes the sneer and 
the inuendo. “Itis asad fact,” our au- 
thor continues, “in the history of the 
republic, that Jefferson and Adams de- 
serted their posts in the most trying 
crisis, thus discouraging the people and 
encouraging the enemy.” “ Had other 
leaders been of like temper, the result 
must have been a * * a craven, 
abortive rebellion.” But, fortunately, 
other leaders, General Hamilton for ex- 
ample, scorned the treason of his two 
great opponents, Adams and Jefferson, 
and the Republic was saved. When 
Governor of Virginia, Jeflerson, aecord- 
ing to our historian, forfeited all charac- 
ter for honour and fidelity to his State, 
all reputation for courage, and was a 
disgraced and degraded man, hardly 
escaping the severest public condemna- 
tion. 

On all occasions, throughout the Rev- 
olution, Jefferson is represented by the 
historian as skulking from danger, and 
eager to grasp advantages when the: 
danger was past. He declined the mis- 
sion to France in ’76, when important 
aid might have been obtained from that 
country for the United States. Early in 
1751 he again declined. In 1783 he was 
willing to go, but was disappointed, 
through the action of a Committee, of 
which Hamilton was the head. They 
reported that “his services were no lon- 
ernecessary.” Jefferson, as our author 
assures us, never forgave any man who 
thwarted him in a favourite measure, 
and the disappointment was never for- 
gotten. 

It is no part of our design to discuss 
the comparative accuracy and fidelity to 
truth of Mr. Hamilton, and the biogra- 
phers of Mr. Jefferson. We desire only 
to illustrate to our readers, by a few ex- 
amples, the admirable manner in which 
our historian writes history,as it may 
be traced in the writings of General 
Hamilton. Guided by these lights, he 
discovers that Jefferson was a skulking 
poltroon and crafty demagogue, that 
John Adams was a traitor to the cause 
he professed to advocate so ardently, to 
say nothing of inferior men; while, on 
the other hand, he ascribes to General 
Hamilton every virtue and talent under 
heaven, and the leading part in every 
event. Mr. Hamilton’s history bids fair, 
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in this way, to be as remarkable for fic- 
tion as Macaulay’s, but with no prospect 
of being half so pleasant. 


Elementary Grammar—Etymology and 
Syntax. Abridged from the Octavo 
Edition of the English Language. 
By W. C. Fowler, late Professor of 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. New 
York: Harper § Brothers. 


Deidrich Knickerbocker, in his vera- 
cious history of New Amsterdam, as- 
serts that when the worthy Dutchmen, 
who laid the foundation of that great me- 
tropolis, had fixed upon the site of their 
new city, at the southern extremity of 
the Island of Manhattan, they held a 
council for the purpose of determining 
whether they should build on the marsh, 
and make their canals by the simple 
process of embankment, or build on the 
dry land and cut their canals. Canals, 
the very essence of a city, must be had; 
and nothing prevented the modern city 
of New York from being thus intersect- 
ed, but the fact that the good burghers 
spent so much time in deliberating, that 
the town grew vp without the benefit of 
their fostering direction, and developed 
itself, the historian piously adds, as it 
pleased God. 

These worthy emigrants might have 
imposed their own idea on the new city 
of their creation. Nature lay before 
them in her rude simplicity, and they 
had but to act in obedience to their will. 
To give it mow a new direction would 
be an arduous, if notan impossible task. 

Our grammarians resemble not the 
founders of a new city, but the theorists 
who would fain give a new direction 
and form to an old established state. In 
old times, he alone was a scholar who 
studied the classical tongues. The lan- 
guages of modern Europe were esieem- 
ed only vulgar tongues, and if at times 
they claimed the attention of a scholar, 
he turned to them with a sort of conde- 
scending pity, and sought to explain 
them by means of classical analogies. 
When the increasing importance of mod- 
ern literature began to make the lan- 
guages in which it is contained, objects 
of more special attention, then gramma- 
rians arose, who applied to them all the 
principles which were used in explajn- 
ing the classics, and for every idiom of 
a modern tongue, expected and pretend- 
ed to find an analogy in aclassical lan- 
guage. Forgetting, or ignoring that the 
modern tongues are generally, and the 
English sane: « purely syntactical in 
their character, they sought to reduce 
them tothe levelof the Latin, which can 
be understood only by its grammatical 
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etymologies. Hence they have loaded 
their grammars with long dissertations 
on gender, number, case, tense, mood 
and voice, of all of which grammatical 
phenomena the English language is al- 
most entirely destitute. Thus, it is cer- 
tain that English substantives have no 
case whatever ; (historically, there was 
a Benitive, and it exists still in use, but 
the best grammarians have transferred 
it to the class of adjectives;) that.they 
have no gender; that verbs have no 
voice, no mood, no number, and only 
one tense. That there is no such thing 
as an adjective agreeing with its sub- 
stantive in the sense in which the ex- 
pression is used in the Latin, oreven in 
the French and Italian tongues; and 
that in the same sense, no substantive is 
or can be governed by a verb. Suchis 
the naked simplicity of our language, 
that if a man speaks he may speak inele- 
gantly, but it is almost impossible for 
him to speak unintelligibly. That is to 
say, ifa man intends to say that he has 
eaten his dinner, it isimpossible that he 
should so express himself as to convey 
the impression that his dinner has eaten 
him. For this reason the numerous 
rules of syntax,with which grammarians 
crowd their books, are utterly useless, 
and one may write not only correctly, 
but even elegantly, who is unacquainted 
with one of them. These rules are in- 
tended to teach the learner the art of 
parsing—a method of analysis which, as 
it is pursued at present, we consider 
about as useful as the game of chess, 
and not by any means so entertaining as 
backgammon or whist. 

Let it not be inferred from all this that 
we undervalue grammar. Far from it. 
We know its vast importance in philol- 
ogy ; but we betieve that to one who 
knows no language but English, it is as 
useless as it is unintelligible. Good 
company, both of men and books, teach 
us the propriety of languages. Therules 
of grammar will assist us in detecting a 
blunder; but will seldom direct us to 
the right construction of a sentence. 

We are aware that all this will be con- 
sidered paradoxical. To those who have 
never reflected on the subject it must 
appear so. But they are the opinions 
which have been forced upon us froma 
long practice amongst grammars; and 
we are happy to support our opinion by 
the high authority of Wallis, who, in his 
admirable essay, designed for the use of 
foreigners who desire to learn English, 
sees the language in its simplicity as we 
do. 
The work now before us is abridged 
from a much larger work, first published 
about ten years ago. Mr. Fowler had 
the merit of perceiving the value of La- 
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tham’s Essay on the Euglish language, 
but could not venture with such a guide 
to depart absolutely from the beaten 
track laid down by Lowth, and followed 
by his imitators. Hence he not unfre- 
quently reminds us of one who under- 
takes the difficult task of sitting on two 
stools. Let us takea single instance,at 
a venture: “ Gender,” he says, “is a 
grammatical distinction in nouns, ex- 
pressing the natural distinction of sex.” 
Is this true? Gladius and hasta are the 
one masculine; the other feminine; but 
is a sword a male instrument, and a 
spear a fermale? A man is a male, and 
a woman is a female, and we agree to 
call one masculine and the other femi- 
nine; but isthere any grammatical dis- 
tinction between a man and a woman? 
In Latin there is—in French there is: 
The former would say bonus homo, bona 
Semina, the latter, bon homme, bonne fem- 
me; but in English we say indiscrimi- 
nately good man, good woman. What 
sort of grammatical distinction can that 
be called which does not affect the con- 
dftion of the word which qualifies, de- 
fines or limits both? Again, opening 
still at hazard, we find such an asser- 
tion as the following: “Must be forced 
(i.e. he must be forced) is a verb from 
the weak verb force, forced, in the pas- 
sive voice, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person, singular number.” 
It is useless to dwell upon such a meth- 
od of analysis asthis. We have no voca- 
tion to pronounce on the merits of the 
several artificial modes which may be 
contrived by ingenious men. All that 
we insist on is, that this is neither a 
natural nor a true method; but that Mr. 
Fowlers’ book isless deserving of patro- 
nage than the namerous rival works 
which are written on the same subject, 
we by no means believe. As we have 


before said, he has some perception of 


the excellence of Latham’s Work. He 
who will take the latter as the basis of 
his system, may erect a superstructure 
of error, but he will at least have the ben- 
efit of a foundation of truth. 


Life and Libertyin America; or, Sketches 
of a Tour in the United States and 
Canada, in 1857-8, with ten ttlustra- 
tions. By Charles Mackay, L. L. D. 
F.S.A. New-York: Harper § Bro- 
thers. 1859. 


Englishmen of the slightest literary 
pretension seem to think it incumbent 
upon them, should fate or inclination 
lead them to America, to publish their 
views of the manners, constitution, so- 
cial life and scenery of this country. 
Upon topies which it would require a 
ten years’ residence amongst us, even 


partially to understand, these tourists 
do not hesitate to express the most de- 
cided opinions. 

They regard us, upon the whole, as 
an inferior people. Everything here, 
from the strauge complexities of life in 
our large cities to the peculiar develop- 
ments of Western progress, and the 
still more remarkable nature of the so- 
ciety which has grown out of the rela- 
tions between capital and labour at the 
South, is considered as, to a great 
degree, superficial, transient, founded 
upon false principles, and destined, in 
time, to a signal overthrow. Of course. 
what we have said admits of qualifica- 
tion. To a very few English travellers 
our remarks are wholly inapplicable; 
but the majority of these adventurers, 
from Mrs. Trollope to Dickens, and from 
Dickens downwards, have acted and 
written in strict accordance with the 
wiews expressed. Some are ultra, say- 
age and vulgar in the manner of em- 
bddying their convictions (!), whilst of 
others, it may be said, in the pungent 
language of Pope’s satire on Addison: 


“They hint a fault and hesitate dislike.” 


To the /atter feeble, irresolute, but 
really dishonest class, we think that Mr. 
Mackay belongs; so far, at least, as his 
remarks upon the South and Southern 
society are concerned. The North 
should not complain of him. He has 
done them justice, and occasionally, 
it may be, more than justice. He was 
féted, caressed, and treated as a small, 
but still genuine specimen of the British 
literary “lion,” especially in New Eng- 
land, and his gratitude, in consequence, 
overflows. But in our benighted sec- 
tion of the Republic, there were few to 
do him reverence. True, his name was 
familiar to the readers of the “Illus- 
trated London News,” and a small mi- 
nority were aware that he possessed a 
respectable knack for rhyming, and had 
republished in Boston a volume of five 
or six hundred pages of rather heavy 
miscellaneous verses. Yet all this, our 
people thought, did not entitle Mr. 
Mackay to any ardent demonstrations 
on their part. He came to Charleston, 
and delivered a series of lectures on 
“Ballad Poetry.” His manner was bad, 
and his matter worse. Ina word, Mr. 
Mackay is an exceedingly common- 
place person, whom necessity or chance 
has beguiled into the paths of author- 
ship. His book has been written to 
order, and though he is mild, conde- 
scending, and assumes an air of half- 
pitying patronage in his animadversions 
upon the short-comings of the South, it 
is quite evident that Mr. Mackay would 
have it understood that the Southern 
States are “no better than they should 
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be;” and that all (or at least much) 
which has been said of our iftellectual 
imbecility and social degradation is en- 
tirely correct! 

As an example of the manner in 
which Mr. Mackay alludes to the re- 
spective literary claims of the North 
and South, we quote the following: 

** For the last quarter of a century the 
United States have produced as many 
eminent poets. historians, philosophers, 
and essayists as Great Britain herself. 
In every department of literature Ame- 
ricans have entered the lists of Fame, 
and competed for the prizes, and no one 
can say that they have competed in vain, 
or failed to pay back to England a por- 
tion of the delight andinstruction which 
our modern as well as our ancient lite- 
rature, like a beneficent fountain on the 
wayside, has afforded to all who chose 
to drink of her gushing waters. In their 
poetry, which was formerly but little 
more than a faint echo of the poetry of 
the old land, the Americans have im- 
bued themselves with the colour and with 
the spirit of their own clime, and, in 
growing more national, have become 
more original. And it will show alike 
the newness of the poetic genius of the 
United States, and how much has been 
done in a short time, if we recall the 
fact that all the great poets whom Ame- 
rica has produced are living men, and 
some of them stiil in the prime of their 
lives and the vernal efflorescence of their 

‘evs. Bryant, Longfellow, Duna, 
x» ell, Halleck, Whittier. Emerson, 
Hoimes, Stoddard, and others, as fami- 
liar by their names and writings to Eng- 
lishmen as to Americans, are still in the 
land of the living; and even the Nestor 
of the choir, Bryant, has not wholly 
ceased to sing. All these poets, it may 
be observed. are men of the free North. 

The South, with its lovely climate, 
its balmy skies, its magnolia groves, and 
the abundant leisure of its aristocratic 
white population, has not yet produced 
any poet whose name is worthy to be 
enrolled among those above cited; or if 
it have, he blushes unseen, and his 
merits are unknown to the reading pub- 
lic both in the Old World and the New. 
It is not. however, to be asserted with- 
out qualification that slavery is the cause 
of this. But it is, at all events, singular 
to remark, that, except in the literature 
of their newspapers, the slave States do 
not compete with the literary genius of 
the North, and that they have as yet but 
few authors, and that these few are not 
of the highest class.” 

Our readers, we presume, will be a 
little astonished at this novel piece of 
information, extracted from a chapter 
which refers to the author’s voyage on 
the Alabama river: 
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“ Next afternoon, safely landed at the 
pretty, but inhospitable city of Mont- 
gomery, (only inhospitable as far as its 
principal inn is concerned,) I exchanged 
the perils of the River for the perils of 
the Rail! Let me not be considered as 
an exaggerator oran alarmist. All trav- 
elling 1s at the South more perilous than 
it*is anywhere else(!!) The ‘reason why’ 
is difficult to tell upon any other suppo- 
sition than that the climate is too relaz- 
ing to the body and too stimulating to 
the brain of the Anglo-Saxon races, and 
that they become careless in conse- 
quence!” 

Why did not Mr. Mackay come out 
honestly, and state his belief that the 
conductors on Southern rail roads and 
the captains of Southern boats were 
generally in a state of inebriation. Ei- 
ther the preceding paragraph is de- 
signed to convey such an impression, 
or it is as meaningless and silly as it is 
false. 

A letter, dated Charlesion, March, 58, 
begins with this affecting anecdote of 
Mr. Mackay’s visit to, what he calls, a 
“slave depot,” in New Orleans. The 
reader will judge as to what degree of 
credence is to be placed in the state- 
ment, that an Irishman, apparently of 
the purest blood of the county of Cork, 
got up from his seat, and requested to 
be bought, in an unmistakable brogue: 
“Good treatment, kindness, and an abun- 
dance to eat and drink,” Mr. Mackay 
evidently thinks that the labouring clas- 
ses should consider as blessings of the 
most trivial nature, not for a moment to 
be weighed against the starvation and 
misery of the commercial and mining 
operatives of Great Britain, since the 
latter are free men, and if they do perish 
in abject wretchedness, is not a “free” 
soil ready to receive the pauper’s bones? 

Mr. Mackay, when the honest negress 
requested to be purchased, and recount- 
ed her accomplishments as a nurse, 
“felt,” he says, “a sensation similar to 
the first qualm of sea-sickness.” 

et us assure him, that no sensible 
Southerner will read the passages about 
to be quoted, without being several 
times overcome by a still more decided 
* sensation,” compounded in equal pro- 
portions of disgust and amusement: 

“On my first arrival at New Orleans I 
lingered for a few moments at the open 
door of a slave dépot, without daring to 
go in, lest I should be suspected of 
espionage or idle curiosity, and expelled. 
But seeing among the company an emi- 
nent merchant of New York, whose 
friendship I had been fortunate enough 
to make, and whom I knew to be no 
slave-dealer or supporter of slavery, I 
walked in and joined his party, drawn 
thither, like myself, by curiosity. On 
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one side of the room the male slaves, 
with clean linen, and shining new hats 
and boots, were arrauged, and on the 
other the females were disposed in their 
best attire, most of them exceedingly 
neat, but some bedizened with ribbons 
of colours more flaring and tawdry than 
elegant or appropriate. I was immedi- 
ately beset with entreaties to purchase. 

“ « Achetez-moi,’ saida young negress 
in French; ‘je suis bonne cuisiniére, et 
couturiére. Achetez-moi!’ 

“ *Buy me,’ said another, in the same 
language; ‘I am accustomed to chil- 
dren, and can make myself usefulin the 
nursery.’ 

“IT felta sensation something similar 
to that of the first qualm of sea-sickness 
to be so addressed by my fellow-crea- 
tures—a feeling of nausea, as if I were 
about to be ill. I told the poor woman 
that I was a stranger who had not come 
to buy. But they were incredulous; 
and, when at last convinced, they re- 
turned to their seats with a sigh and an 
expression of deep disappointment ‘on 
their dark and good-humored features. 
[ entertained at that moment such a 
hatred of slavery that, had it been in 
my power to abolish it in one instant off 
the face of the earth by the mere ex- 
pression of my wili, slavery at that in- 
stant would have ceased to exist. 

“T then walked tothe male side of the 
slave mart, where I was beset by simi- 
lar entreaties, urged in every variety of 
tone and manner, and by almost every 
variety of laborer and handicraftsman. 
Some were accustomed to the cotton, 
and some to the sugar plantation; some 
were carpenters, some gardeners, some 
coachmen, some barbers, some waiters ; 
but all were equally anxious to be sold. 
One man—who, to my inexperienced 
eyes, seemed as white as myself, and 
whom I at once put down in my own 
mind as an Irishman, of the purest quali- 
ty of the county of Cork—got up from 
his seat as I passed, and asked me to 
buy him; ‘I am a good gardener, your 
honor,’ said he, with an unmistakable 
brogue. ‘I am alsoa bit of a carpenter, 
and can look after the horses, and do 
any sort of odd job about the house.’ 

“* But you are joking,’ said 1; ‘you 
are an [rishman ? 

‘© *My father was an Irishman,’ he 
said. 

‘* At this moment the slave-dealer and 
owner of the dépot came up. 

“ «Ts there not a mistake here? I in- 
quired. ‘This is a white man.’ 

* «His mother was a nigger,’ he re- 
plied. ‘We have sometimes much 
whiter men for sale than he is. Look 
at his hair and lips. There is no mistake 
about him.’ 

“ Again the sickness came over me, 
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and I longed to get into the open air to 
breathe the purer atmosphere. 

“ *T would like to buy that man and 
set him free,’ I said to my friend from 
New York. 

“¢You would do him no good,’ was 
the reply. ‘A manumitted slave has 
seldom any self-reliance or energy. 
Slavery so degrades and cripples the 
moral faculties of the negroes that they 
require the crutch, even in freedom, and 
can not walk alone. They find it im- 
possible to compete with the free whites, 
and, if left to themselves, sink into the 
lowest and most miserably-paid occupa- 
tions.’ 

“¢You are an Englishman and a 
traveler,’ said the slave-dealer, ‘and I 
should be much obliged to you if you 
would put any questionstothe negroes.” 

“*What questions? saidI. ‘Shall I 
ask them whether they would prefer 
freedom or slavery ® 

*“*T don’t mean that,’ he replied. 
‘Ask them whether 1 do not treat them 
well? whether | am not kind to them? 
whether they do not have plenty to eat 
and drink while they are with me? 

“JT told him that I had no doubt of the 
fact; that they looked clean, comfort- 
able, and well fed; but —. And in that 
‘but’ lay the whole case, though the 
worthy dealer of New Orleans was 
totally incapable of comprehending ite’ 


Shelley Memorials, from Authentic soure- 
es, edited by Lady Shelley,to which ts 
added, An Essay on Christianity, now 

Jirst published, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Boston. Ticknor § Fields. 1859. 


The chief reason given for the publi- 
cation of this work is, the universally 
erroneous nature of all personal records 
of the Poet, hitherto issued from the 
press. Captain Medwin’s Biography is 
pronounced to be a book “full of mis- 
takes,’ and the * Recollections” of 
Trelawny, prepared with the aid of doc- 
uments furnished him by Sir Percy 
Shelley himself, “astonished and shock- 
ed those who have the greatest right to 
form an opinion of the poet’s charac- 

r.” 

“ Therefore,” the preface goes on to 
say, ‘our feelings of duty to the memo- 
ry of Shelley, left us no other alterna- 
tive than to withdraw the materials 
which we had originally intrusted to his 
early friend, (Trelawny,) and which we 
could not but consider had been strange- 
ly misused ; and to take upon ourselves 
the task of laying them before the pub- 
lic, connected only by as slight a thread 
of narrative as might make them intelli- 
gible to the reader.” Thus the ‘““Memo- 
rials ” originated. They have been ar- 
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ranged with considerable care, and, of 
course, as most of the materiel consists 
of documents of indisputable authentici- 
ty, the work is,to a corresponding de- 
gree, valuable and interesting. To at- 
tempt a set criticism of such a work, 
would be absurd, for, in truth, there is 
nothing to criticise. We can best give 
an idea of its contents by extracting 
certain of the more interesting portions. 
Here isa succinct account ofthe circum- 
stances which led to Shelley’s expulsion 
from Oxford: 

“Notwithstanding the extremely spir- 
itual and romantic character of his ge- 
nius, he applied himself to logie with 
ardour and success, and, of course, 
brought it to bear on all subjects, inclu- 
ding theology. With his habitual disre- 
gard of consequences, he hastily wrote 
a pamphlet, in which the defective logic 
of the usual arguments in favour of the 
existence of a God was set forth; this 
he circulated among the authorities and 
members of his College. In point of 
fact, the pamphlet did not contain any 
positive assertion ; it was merely a chal- 
lenge to discussion, beginning with 
certain axioms, and finishing with a Q. 
E. D. The publication, (consisting of 
only two pages) seemed ratherto imply, 
on the part of the writer, a desire to ob- 
tain better reasoning on the side of the 
commonly received opinion, than any 
wish to overthrow with sudden violence 
the ground of men’s belief. In any case, 
however, had the heads of the College 
been men of candid and broad intellects, 
they would have recognized in the au- 
thor of the obnoxious pamphlet an ear- 
nest love of truth, a noble passion for 
arriving at the nature of things, howev- 
er painful the road. They might, at 
least, have sought by argument and re- 
monstrance to set him in what they con- 
ceived to be the right path; but either 
they had not the courage and the regard 
for truth necessary for such a course, or 
they were themselves the victims of a 
narrow education. At any rate, for this 
exercise of scholastic ingenuity, Shelley 
was expelled. A College friend of the 
poet (Mr Hogg) shared the same fate 
for supporting his cause. 

Mr. Hogg was the son of a gentleman 
in the north of England, whose acquain- 
tance Shelley had made on his first arri- 
val at Oxford, by sitting accidentally 
next to him at the hall dinner. To rea- 
son on any subject, at any time, with 
any one, was to Shelley an irresistible 
temptation. Discussion, and the clash 
of argument with another, by which he 
strove to render his own perception of 
any subject more clear and defined, de- 
lighted him. In Mr. Hogg he found a 
companion acute enough to be a worthy 
antagonist, and one who was always 
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ready to place himself at his disposal for 
the combat of words. The two friends 
were inseparable. The bonds of sympa- 
thy between them were their literary 
tastes and their intellectual activity; 
and accordingly they walked, dined and 
supped together, always discussing. 

On Shelley receiving the sentence of 
expulsion, which was ready drawn up 
in due form, under the seal of the Col- 
lege, asif the act had been resolved on 
previously, he immediately withdrew, 
and ran, in a state of painful agitation, 
to Mr. Hogg’s rooms. His friend, with 
a generosity not uncommon in youth, 
though too seldom retained in later life, 
speedily wrote a letter, remonstrating 
with the authorities for their act’ He 
was at once sent for, and, after similar 
angry and ill-mannered questioning to 
that which had been pursued in Shel- 
ley’s case, was sentenced to the same 
honourable expulsion already pronoun- 
ced against his companion. 

This unhappy event took place on La- 
dy Day, 1811. The friends quitted Ox- 
ford next morning for London.” 

Shelley’s father, who by no means 
shared his son’s speculative opinions, 
and who seems, indeed, to have had no 
“speculation in him, unless it was di- 
rected towards the stocks, was much 
displeased with his conduct; still, a 
“slight concession on his son’s part, 
and a formal compliance with the cere- 
monies observed in most English house- 
holds,” would, we are told, have satis- 
fied him atthis time. But Sir Timothy, 
who appears to have been built upon 
the ordinary British mould, and to have 
regarded roast beef and home-brewed 
ale as worth all the metaphysics in 
Christendom, did not understand the 
nature of the youth with whom he had 
to deal. 

No doubt he looked upon himself as 
the model of an indulgent parent; but 
was he not bound in honour (he, a 
British Baronet,) to support the estab- 
lished Church, and how, for this reason, 
could he excuse Percy, who persisted 
in absenting himself from family pray- 
ers, and the sleepy sermons of the fat 
Curate? True, the lad, notwithstand- 
ing his heresies, was singularly, (per- 
haps, even imprudently,) kind, and 
charitable. The whole neighbourhood, 
the poor especially, knew, and loved 
him. He would not allow the meanest 
brute to be beaten in his presence. 
Against oppression, however slight, his 
very soulrevolted. But to the aillicted 
his heart and purse were always open. 
Nevertheless, he could not be brought 
to acknowledge the truth and wisdom 
of the thirty-nine articles. He even 
went further, meddling with forbidden 
lore, and setting himself up as a theolo- 
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gian and philosopher. If his character 
was pure as a woman’s, and his sincer- 
ity so intense that his greatest enemy 
would not have dared to question it— 
what then? Are nota man’s doctrines 
of far more importance than his actions? 
As the representative of an ancient bar- 
ony, a true-souled Englishman, Sir Tim- 
othy thought so, and therefore, we are 
not surprised to hear, that in considera- 
tion of young Percy’s vagaries of opin- 
ion, he was forbidden his father’s house. 

It was the worse course that could 
have been adopted. “ Feeling himself 
thus isolated, the naturally high spirit of 
Shelley rose higher still; and the war- 
rior for truth went forth into the world 
alone, but full of ardour. And it should 
be recollected that he made this sacri- 
fice out of a purely abstract and intellec- 
tual love of truth; for to all sensual 
pleasures Shelly was a stranger. His 
usual food was bread, sometimes sea- 
soned with a few raisins, and his bever- 
age water,”—“yet,” exclaims Mrs. Shel- 
ley, with a natural indignation, “ when 
less than nineteen, fragile in health and 
frame, of the purest habits of morals, full 
of devoted generosity and universal 
kindness ; glowing with ardour to at- 
tain wisdom ; resolved, at every person- 
al sacrifice, to do right; burning with a 
desire for atlection and sympathy ;—he 
was treated as a reprobate, cast forth as 
a criminal.” 

After having been turned away from 
his father’s doors, Shelley took lodgings 
in Poland street, London. Often he was 
without the means of meeting the cur- 
rent expenses of the day ; but his sisters 
saved their pocket money, which, from 
time to time, they sent to their brother, 
secretly. The bearer of these remittan- 
ces was a very handsome girl, named 
Harriet Westbrook, who had formed the 
acquaintance of the Misses Shelley at 
the Brompton school. 

Percy, to whom, meanwhile, a yearly 
allowance of £200 had been vouchsafed, 
enjoying frequent opportunities of see- 
ing Miss Westbrook, engaged the young 
lady, (who was intelligent) in many ar- 
guments, and it seems made a convert 
of her to his own wild social theories, 
without for an instant dreaming of any 
evil consequence. ‘These new lights 
had, in Miss Westbrook’s opinion, a 
practical bearing on the forms and dis- 
cipline of her boarding school, and she 
petitioned her father to be allowed to 
remain at home. On his refusal, she 
wrote to Shelley, and in asad and evil 
hour for both, this girl, “who had thrown 
herself upon his protection,” and with 
whom he was zot in love,” became his 
wife. 

It is well known that after a connec- 
tion of about two years, which do not 
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seem to have been interrupted until a 
late period by any misunderstanding, 
the Shelleys separated, an event speed- 
ily followed by the suicide of the wife. 
All that we can learn of this mournful 
transaction is contained in the ensuing 
unsatisfactory paragraphs : 

“ Towards the close of 1813, estrange- 
ments, which for some time had been 
slowly growing between Mr. and Mrs. 
Shelley, came to a crisis. Separation 
ensued; and Mrs. Shelley returned to 
her father’s house. Here she gave birth 
to her second child, a son, who died in 
1826. 

The occurences of this painful epoch 
in Shelley’s life, and of the causes which 
led to them, I am spared from relating. 
In Mary Shelley’s own words :—* This 
is not the time to relate the truth; and 
I should reject any coloring of the truth. 
No account of these events has ever 
been given at all approaching reality in 
their details, either as regards himself 
or others; nor shall I further allude to 
them than to remark that the errors of 
action committed by a man as noble and 
generous as Shelley, may, as far as he 
only is concerned, be fearlessly avowed 
by those who loved him, in the firm con- 
viction that, were they judged imparti- 
ally, his character would stand in fairer 
and brighter light than that of any con- 
temporary.” 

Of those remaining who were intimate 
with Shelley at this time, each has given 
us a different version of this sad event, 
colored by his own views and personal 
feelings. Evidently Shelley confided to 
none of these friends. We, who bear 
his name, and are of his family, have 
in our possession papers written by his 
own hand, which in after years may 
make the story of his life complete, and 
which few now living, except Shelley’s 
own children, have ever perused. 

One mistake which has gone forth to 
the world, we feel ourselves called upon 
positively to contradict. 

Harriet’s death has sometimes been 
ascribed to Shelley. This is entirely 
false. There was no immediate con- 
nection whatever between her tragic 
end and any conduct on the part of her 
husband. It is true, however, that it 
it was a permanent source of the deep- 
est sorrow to him; for never during all 
his after life did the dark shade depart 
which had fallen on his gentle and sen- 
sitive nature from the self-sought grave 
of the companion of his early youth.” 

As we gave in this Magazine, a full 
review of the chief events of Shelley’s 
career, as well as the circumstances at- 
tending his death, etc., in our notice of 
Trelawney’s “Recollections,” it is 
scarcely necessary to examine the pres- 
ent work more in detail. There is, how- 
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ever, one letter in the “ Memorials,” 
written by Chas. Lamb to Mrs. Shelley, 
and never before published, so far as we 
remember, which our readers will sure- 
ly thank us for inserting: 


‘“* ENFIELD, July 26, 1827. 
Dear Mrs. Shelley: 

At the risk of throwing away some 
fine thoughts, I must write to say how 
pleased we were with your very kind 
remembering of us (who have unkindly 
run away from allour friends) before you 
go. Perhaps you are gone, and then 
my tropes are wasted. If any piece of 
better fortune has lighted upon you than 
expected, but Jess than we wish you, 
we are rejoiced. We are here trying to 
like solitude, but have scarce enough to 
justify the experiment. We get some, 
however. The six days are our Sab- 
bath ; the seventh—why, Cockneys will 
come for a little fresh air, and so— 

But by your month, or October at fur- 
thest, we hope to see Islington; I, like 
a giant refreshed with the leaving off of 
wine; and Mary, pining for Mr. Mox- 
on’s books and Mr. Moxon’s society. 
Then we shall meet. 

I am busy with a farce in two acts, 
the incidents tragi-comic. I can do the 
dialogue commey for; but the damn’d 
plot—I believe I must omit it altogether. 
The scenes come after one another like 
geese, not marshalling like cranes, or 
a Hyde-park review. The story is as 
simple as G. D., and the language plain 
as hisspouse. The characters are three 
women to one man; which is one more 
than laid hold on him in the Evangely. 
I think that prophecy squinted towards 
my drama. 

I want some Howard Paine to sketch 
a skeleton of artfully succeeding scenes 
through a whole play; as the courses 
are arranged in a cookery-book. I to 
find wit, passion, sentiment, character, 
and the like trifles. To lay in the dead 
colours; I'd Titianesque’em up. To 
mark the channel in a cheek (smooth or 
furrowed, yours or mine) ; and, where 
tears should course, I’d draw the waters 
down. To say where a joke should 
come in, or a pun be left out. To bring 
my personee on and off like a Beau Nash; 
and I’d Frankenstein them there. To 
bring three together on the stage at once ; 
they are so shy with me, that I can get 
no more than two, and there they stand, 
till it is the time, without being the sea- 
son, to withdraw them. 

I am teaching Emma latin, to qualify 
her for a superior governesship, which 
we see no prospect of her getting. "Tis 
like feeding a child with chopt hay from 
aspoon. Sisyphus, his labours were as 
nothing to it. 

Actives and passives jostle in her 
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nonsense; till a deponent enters, like 
Chaos, more to embroil the fray. Her 
prepositions are suppositions , her con- 
junctions copulative have no connection 
in them; her concords disagree; her 
interjections are purely English ‘Ah! 
and ‘Oh! with a yawn and a gape in the 
same tongue; and she, herself, is a lazy. 
blockheadedly supine. As I say to her, 
ass in presenti rarely makesa wise man 
in futuro. 

But I dare say it was so with you when 
you began Latin, and a good while after. 

Good bye! Mary’s love. 

Yours truly, 
C. Lams.” 


The “Memorials” conclude, as indi- 
cated by the title, with the fragments of 
an * Essay on Christianity.” This trea- 
tise, will, doubtless, offend many good 
people ; but still, however much we may 
regret the views it maintains, we must, 
in justice to the author, observe, that 
nothing of ribaldry or bitterness is any- 
where discernible in his argument.— 
Those who suppose that Shelley belong- 
ed to the school of Paine and Voltaire, 
have only to read this Essay, to be con- 
vinced that although he might have 
shared the skepticism of these writers, 
in regard to the divine’ origin of our 
faith, he yet abhorred their profanity. 
and despised their worldliness of spirit. 


Poesy: An Essay in Rhyme, delivered 
before the Literary Societies of Colum- 
bian College, Washington. D. C., at 
the Smithsonian Institute, on the eve- 
neng of the 28th of June, 185’. By Jno. 
R. Thompson. Macfarlane § Fergu- 
son: Richmond. 1859. 


We have been charmed with this 
“Essay.” Itis just in thought, and sin- 
gularly graceful and musical in rhythm. 
Mr. Thompson writes with an ease, fa- 
cility and elegance, which could only 
have been attained by long practice, and 
the most'assiduous culture. Moreover, 
his natural poetical powers, although 
not of that lofty order which must per- 
force seek their development in the epic 
or the drama, are very considerable, and 
possess that marked, distinctive charac- 
ter, which, however unambitious the 
theme upon which they are exerted, al- 
ways proves the presence of the genuine 
“afflatus.” 

The “Essay” before us is among the 
best of the author's performances in 
verse. Portions of it are indeed truly 
eloquent. They thrill the spirit with 
that indescribable emotion, which we 
recognize as the legitimate poetic re- 
sult. 
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How appropriate are these opening 
lines : 


* In ancient Greece where Art,we know, 
was born, 

In the fresh gladness of her early morn; 

When Learning, laurelled goddess, 
sweetly smiled 

Above the cradle of her fairest child— 

They kept in Athens sacred festival 

Of eloquence, and song, and wit, and all 

That made of Attica a classic land 

From lofty Pindus to theshining strand: 

With musics lofty swell, the stately 
train 

Moved onward to Minerva’s glittering 
fane, 

Where from the fervid lips of genius 
tlowed ; 

The measured chorus and the sparkling 
ode, 

Pure as Ilissus, where its waters run 

A stream of flashing silver in the sun; 

And thousand voices, mingling in the 
peean, 


Stirred the light wave upon the blue. 


gean. 


In a strain half humorous, but im- 
pressive also, the poet refutes a popular 
fallacy, which, in most literary ages and 
countries, has done great harm, in the 
restriction of poetic art. Hesays: 


“And here the horrid old Horatian 


maxim, 

Which the poor rhymer’s had so long to 
tax him, 

The bard remembers, and may fitly 
quote, 

(Though doubtless many have the line 
by rote) 

That neither gods nor men, in their dis- 
tress, 


Nor yet the columns ofthe weekly press, 

Can view as otherthan a dreadful wrong 

The lowlier offerings of tuneful song— 

A line which means, as certain critics 
think, 

That smaller poets should not deal in 


ink, 
And that untilthe mighty prophets come 
The part of Poesy is to be dumb. 
Dishonoured ever be the narrow rule 
Which claims no reverence in kind Na- 
ture’s school, 
Which neither Summer birds nor blooms 


obey 
In the glad minstrelsy of rising day. 
Your Miltons, Goethes, are an age apart. 
Meanwhile shall 2o one touch the 
world’s sad heart ? 
The stately aloe’s snowy bloom appears 
But once, we know, within a hundred 
years ; 
Because, forsooth, the aloe is the glory 
Of Chatsworth’s. notable conservatory, 
Shall not the modest daisy from the sod 
Turn its meek eyes in beauty up toGod ? 
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In Nature’s daily prayer, when comes 
the dawn 

Totell its beads upon the dewy lawn, 

Shallthe sweet matins ofthe rosy hours 

Miss the pure incense of the little flow- 
ers? 

Oh gentle spirits, wheresoe’er you dwell, 

On breezy upland, or in quiet dell. 

Whether you sing in solitude and shade, 

Or in the sullen, crowded haunts of 
trade,— 

Whose simple rhyming, in its artless 
grace, 

Has touched some hidden sorrow of the 


, 

Or taught the world one humble lesson 
more 

Of subtle beauty all unknown before, . 

Or soothed one heart, just when its 
need was sorest, 

With harmonies of ocean and of forest— 

To you be ever honourable meed, 

In spite of captious Horace and his 
creed. 

While the great poets soar beyond the 


ken 

Of the world’s toiling, heaving mass of 
men, 

Like the proud falcon quickly lost to 


view 

In the wide fieldof heaven’s o’erarching 
blue,— 

You linger round the dwellings of our 


1, J 

As birds that carol in the eaves above, 

And fill forever, as the days increase, 

Our homes with music and our hearts 
with peace.” 


The “Essay” closes with the follow- 
ing vigorous and glowing passages. 
They speak more emphatically for the 
merit of the piece than any criticism of 
ours could possibly do: 


“All, all are poets on whom God confers 

The gift of Nature’s true interpreters ; 

While the eternal hills their anthems 
raise 

And swelling oceans vocalize His praise 

But not alone from woods, and rocks, 
and streams, 

Niagaras and Alps, and starry gleams, 

Must the true poet catch his inspirations 

To chant the De Profundis of the na- 
tions— 

Tis his to turn from Nature’s outward 
things 

And trace, with prophet-glance, the hid- 
den springs 

Of human life and action in the soul, 

Whence the unceasing torrents rage 
and roll 

With headlong fury to the shoreless 


main 

In thunder worthy of hi8 loftiest strain. 

And not from cloud and rainbow must 
he draw 
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The subtle principle of Beauty’s Law. 

Tis his to wander from purpureal skies 

And loveliest landscapes, with a glad 
surprise, 

And gaze delighted intoWoman’s eyes— 

And,as the languor-loving Cingalese, 

Whose look is bent on India’s opal seas, 

Are ever mindful of the pearls that glow 

With lambent lustre in the deeps be- 
low— 

To mark therein the priceless gems that 
shine 

Of Truth, and Purity, and Faith Divine: 

And more than all ’tis his in joy to 
preach 

The glorious gospel of unfetter’d speech, 

And sing the high divinity of man 

By Freedom far removed from kingly 


ban ; 

Well may the noble theme inspire his 
rhyme 

In this our richly-favoured western 
clime, 

Whose banner streams against the sun- 
set’s bars 

And blends its baldrie with the dripping 
stars, 

Where Peace has left her name upon the 


tide, 
And through the Golden Gates the world’s 
great navies ride.” 


Thomas's Oration, on the Profession of 
Arms. The Annual Address delivered 
before the Asscciation of Graduates of 
the State Military Academy of South 
Carolina, Charleston, April 9, 1359. 
By Professor John P. Thomas, of the 
Citadel Academy. Charleston: Walk- 
er, Evans § Co. 1859. 


We have long known Prof. Thomas, 
by reputation among his asscciates, as 
one of the most promising intellects of 
the rising generation. His career, 
equally as Student and Teacher, has 
been honourable to himself, and full of 
encouragement tohis friends. Of a calm, 
reflective mind, a quick, lively imagina- 
tion, and an ardent zeal, he has been a 
close student ; and his acquisitions have 
answered to his endowments, and now 
contribute to their development. His 
election, as Professor, in the admirable 
institution in which he now ministers 
with equal earnestness and propriety, 
energy and good conduct, was a simple 
testimony in proof of the success which 
crowned his studies and his industry. 
His subject, on the present occasion, 
has been fitly chosen. The Profession 
of Arms, and how it is justified, and 
what it requires, constitutes a very 
proper theme for elucidation before the 
Students in aMilitary School. In this 
Address, which is well written through- 
out, clear in thought, lucid in statement, 
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and pure, graceful, and modest in style, 
he reviews from ancient, modern and 
recent history, the essential character- 
istics of the Christian Warrior. He de- 
pictsthe genuine heroism. He justifies 
war ouly as the last and great necessity 
of nations; and not as the resort of 
pride, ambition, the desire of blood or 
power. It is not to be justified as the 
means of fame. It is simply the dernier 
resort of a people, when all other means 
of redress and security shall fail, and in 
the defence of their rights, and in the 
maintenance of their proper status. In 
this examination, our orator takes a 
survey ofthe moral and mental charac- 
teristics of three of our great national 
chieftains—the greatest of them all— 
Washington, Jackson and Scott—and 
all Southrons ! He draws felicitous por- 
traits of each of them, in which their 
several features are properly grouped 
and displayed. He has nicely and just- 
ly discriminated their differing charac- 
teristics. In this portraiture, he also 
discriminates justly, the peculiar fea- 
tures of each of the three great periods 
of war in our country—that of the Revy- 
olution, of the War of 1812, and that 
with Mexico. In speaking of Washing- 
ton, he insists especially on the fact, as 
a first proofof his wisdom, that “Wash- 
ington tnvariably adapted his tactics to 
the special circumstances of his situa- 
tion,” that among his best moral quali- 
ties was the “persistent nature of his 
Generalship ;” that “he was entirely 
disinterested,” having in view, not glory, 
but duty ; not personal aggrandizement, 
but the welfare of his country. Our ora- 
tor next indicates the fact, one of the 
most conclusive of good Generalship, 
that “his (Washington’s) influence was 
always potent on his troops’—that he 
taught them how to suffer without repi- 
ning, and to wait without impatience, 
yet in due season to conquer seemingly, 
in the very defiance of Fortune. He was 
a Christian warrior! The genius of 
Jackson he properly describes as bold 
and ortginal. It was also thorough. 
Untaught in books or schools, save those 
of men, in the stirring conflicts of busy 
and border life, he could conceive grand- 
ly, strike audaciously, and never botched 
his work, or hurrted over any of its neces- 
sary performances. His work was always 
thoroughly done; and whatever his 
faults oftemper of deficient training, of 
eager impulse and headstrong will, he 
was a true Patriot! Prominentin Scott’s 
Generalship, our orator places ‘the edu- 
cated nature of that Generalship, its skill 
and science.” Of all our great warriors, 
he is the one, perhaps, who has made 
arms his speciality ; made it the sub- 
ject of study, as well as exercise. His 
method is designated; his preparatory 
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arrangements for a campaign; his lan 
of it, and of battle; all as tllustrative of 
his science as wellas skill. The landing 
at Vera Cruz; the turning the Mexican 
flanks at Cerro Gordo; the détour 
around Lake Chalco, and his progress 
in Mexico generally, are urged as proots 
to the same effect. His moral qualities 
are dwelt upon with applause ; his self- 
confidence, his daring and enterprize ; 
his coolness and self-possession; his 
caiculation and coup dail. These por- 
traits are warmly drawn by our orator ; 
with enthusiasm; yet with method; 
great propriety ; a nice discrimination ; 
and evidently, a full knowledge of all his 
subjects, and all their achievements. 
The argument, throughout, is whole- 
some, judicious; neither saying too 
much in behalfof arms, as a profession, 
nor suffering it to be detracted from, as 
the necessity of a nation. The Profes- 
sor wisely counsels his hearers against 
tt as a_ profession,—espcecially warns 
them, that, pursued as a passion, con- 
templating mere glory, notoriety, per- 
sonal ambition, excitement of any kind, 
war is criminal ;—the passion for arms, 
a danger tothe individual, and a canker 
toa commonwealth! Itis a Christian 
duty—the duty of the citizen and the 
man—or it is in violation of divine law, 
and without God’s smile or sanction! 
In defence of one’s country, then only 
is it justifiable, and may become the 
glory of a man and of his people! The 
Address is one which will be read with 
satisfaction. Good sense, good taste. and 
just proprieties of thought and exprés- 
sion mark all its pages; the arrange- 
ment of the argument is logical ; and the 
utterance equally forcible and graceful, 
modest and persuasive. 





Sylvia's World. By the author of Busy 
Moments of an Idle Woman. Liby § 
Co. 1859. 


We feel assured that our readers will 
receive with lively and pleasant anticipa- 
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tions, the announcement of a new work 
by the author of “Busy Moments.” Her 
claims to the popularity which she has 
attained, based as they are on high and 
natural endowments, and peculiarities 
of style and diction, which give her a 
separate and enviable distinction, are 
fully sustained in this, her latest perform- 
ance. We have been favoured with the 
perusal of the advance sheets, and do 
not hesitate to prepare our readers for 
the advent of the most artistic and 
truthfully developed story of the heart 
which this highly gifted author has pro- 
duced. 

It must be popular with all who are 
capable of appreciating a faithful picture 
of woman-life, pourtrayed with a purity 
of diction, and a sparkling vivacity of 
style, which may well challenge the 
querulous complainings of the most 
fault-finding critic. 


The author of “Adam Bede” contin- 
ues to bafile the efforts of the curious to 
discover his name and whereabouts. 
Whoever he is, he achieved a success 
which is seldom gained, and still more 
rarely deserved. We will not disturb 
the confidence of those who believe that 
they have discovered the author, by re- 
hearsing the names of the various per- 
sons to whom it has been attributed; it 
is sufficient for us to allude to the mys- 
tery which envelopes the author, and 
again commend his book as one of the 
most meritorious and successful fictions 
of the day. 





The publication of “The Vatican 
Greek Testament” having proved very 
successful, the publishers announce 
their intention of reprinting the Alexan- 
drine Codex, which ranks next to the 
Vatican in point of antiquity. It has 
been ascribed to the fifth century, and 
forms one of the most valuable manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. 
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